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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



School restnicturing has recently captured the public imagination. Yet under this single 
banner of educational reform march the advocates of a variety of distinctive and sometimes 
inconsistent strategies for improving American public schools. Restnicturing has come to as.sume 
many meanings, ranging from a greater voice for teachers in school-level decisions to fundamental 
changes in the way students are assigned to schools and the organization of instruction within those 
schools. Some proponents even argue that the changes envisioned in notions of restrucmring 
portend a transfonnation of American public education as great as that of a century ago. Such 
claims raise a question that all but the most optimistic observers of the U.S. educational scene must 
ask: Can restructuring significantly improve American schools, or is it just another educatiomd fad, 
signifying good intentions, but having little hope of fulfillment? 

This paper addresses that question by examining four major approaches to restructuring: 

• Decentralizing authority over schooling through strategies such as school-based 
management, more professional teaching conditions,' and greater parental choice 

Holding schools more accountable througli the use of mechanisms that publicly 
report on varied aspects of school and student performance, and then act on tiiat 
information 

• Altering the content and process of classroom instruction through a major revision 
of curriculum content and teaching methods 

• Strengtherung the links between schools and the larger community tiirough formal 
alliances with parents, social service and health agencies, businesses, and otiier 
institutions 



It outlines the assumptions that each of these strategies makes about how to remedy tiie twin 
problems of poor educational performance and the changing namre of work and workers. The 
paper examines the research base from which each strategy is derived to identify tiie evidence 
supporting claims tiiat it will actually improve student learning. Finally, it assesses tiie feasibility 
of each as workable policy and practice, witii special attention to questions of political support, 
cost, and the new investments in capacity-building that each requires. 

The current state of research knowledge is insufficient to establish a causal link— or even an, 
empirical one in some cases— between tiiese strategies student outcomes. The relation. ihip 
between a particular strategy and outcomes such as achievement, school completion, and work- 
related skills is clearest in the cist of curriculum i^/onn and least well-documented for the strategy 
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farthest from the classroom, strengthening links with the larger community. However, many 
proponents of these strategies have not even specified a logical relationship, showing the 
progression of changes likely to be associated with a particular restructuring approach. Although 
refbrai is typically justified in tenns of benefits to students, most restructuring proposals have not 
framed aigimients supporting their adoption in terms of these goals. Rather, the advantages most 
often cited ars teacher empowerment, parental choice, and public credibility. Given such a 
rationale, defenders of the status quo have countered witii the argument tiiat while restructuring 
represents an opportunity for a major power shift in public education, it has little to do wifli 
students* 

Three factors lessen die feasibility of implementing restructuring across a wide range of 
schools. First, each of the major strategies discussed in this paper addresses a different part of flie 
educational system— school organization, teacher quality, curriculum content, parental participation, 
support services, and so on. Educational problems arc multifaceted in tiieir causes and solutions, 
and some combination of restructuring reforms is needed. However, few efforts are being made to 
design any type of comprehensive strategy. Worse yet, some restructuring proponents are not even 
talking witii each otiier on a regular basis. This is particularly true for those advocating change in 
the organization of schooling and tiiose espousing different cunicula and teaching metiiods. 
Common to all tiiese restructuring proposals is the dilemma of complementarity— process and 
content, school and community — coexisting with some very basic contradictions (e.g., external 
accountability and teacher professionalism, school-based management and stronger links with die 
larger community). Without serious discussion across the different reform camps, restructuring will 
remain a disjointed enterprise* 

Second, scant attention has been paid to basic finance questions, particularly how much 
various restructuring reforms will cost and what new investments in individual and organizational 
capacity' need to be made. Those who have examii^ed die potential costs of r^tructuring have only 
been able to make very speculative estimates. At one level, data arc needed about die amount of 
additional resources diat different types of restructuring will require, especially in the short-term for 
training and odier stat-up costs. But information is also needed about die likely effects of 
restmcturing on die distribution of existing resources among schools and districts, and on die 
mechanisms fliat states and local districts use to finance public education, 

Fmally, because restructuring seeks to change who has aufliority over key educational 
decisions, it raises profound questions about how public education should be governed and which 
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values should prevail. For example, is the raaricet model inherent in choice plans consistent with 
the broader communitarian goals of public education? What mechanisms can be used to reconcile 
the demands of professional accountability with those of political or democratic accountability? 
How can curricula meet expert standards of sound subject-matter knowledge, and not violate the 
norms of diverse local communities? Debate about these issues extends not just across the different 
groups with a stake in public education, but also within some of those groups. For example, there 
is no consensiiS among classroom teachers on how much authority and responsibility tliey should 
hold in a restructured system. If restructuring will generate changes as dramatic as its proponents 
expect, its implications for the democratic control of schools need to be examined carefully. 

Restructuring represents a belief that good ideas are out there, that educators and others who 
care about public schooling have the energy and capacity to implement new approaches, and that 
the system can be improved. Meeting the challenges inherent in such an immense endeavor 
requires that the proponents of restructuring now move beyond selling their good ideas, and begin 
the much more difficult work of policy design and implementation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Those concerned about American elementary and secondary education have long maintained 
the optimistic belief that even if the last innovation did not quite live up to its original promise, the 
next one would. In looking back over the past 30 years, a myriad of novel practices come to 
mind: the "new math," open classrooms, educational television, and team teaching, just to name a 
few. Yet most of these inmvations were designed to change educational practice only marginally, 
leavmg the basic model of schooling xmtouched. Despite the ebb and flow of numerous reforais, 
one teacher continues to teach 25 to 30 students in a self-contained classroom, spending most of 
hor time lecturing to them, while major decisions about resources, curriculum, and educational 
standards are decided away from either individual schools or classrooms. 

Now a different set of ideas, joined under the banner of "school restructuring," is gaining 
momentum in American public education. Restructuring has come to assume many meanings, 
ranging from a greater voice for teachers in school-level decisions to fundamental ch?r*ge^ in the 
way students are assigned to schools and the organization of instruction within those schools. 
Some proponents even argue that the changes envisioned in notions of re-structuring portend a 
transforation of American education as great as what occurred in tjie late-nineteenth and early- 
twentieth centuries. Such claims raise a queijtion that all but tlie most optimistic observers of the 
U.S. educational scene must ask: Can restructuring significantly improve American schools, or is it 
just another educational fad, signifying good intentions, but with little hope of fulfillment? 

This paper provides an over/iew of major approaches to restructuring, and addresses two 
questions: 

• What is the evidence to suggest that various restructuring proposals will actually 
improve student learning? 

• How politically, financially, and administratively feasible are these options? 

The issue is not whether some American schools can teach students effectively or whether some 
can nurture innovative practices; there have always been promising experiments and small oases of 
excellence and creativity in individual schools across the country. The challenge is to implement 
and then sustam those ideas broadly in schools widi different kinds of students, resources, and 
community preferences. Whether significant and widespread restructuring is possible will depend 
not only on how well various reform proposals increase smdent learmng, but also on how well they 
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can be accommodated within the political and financial realities in which public schools must 
operate. 



The first section of tiiis paper outlines the problems Uiat have prompted calls for a major 
restructuring of American schools. In tiie second section, four broad categories of restructuring 
options are presented. They are: decentralizing authority over schooling through school-based 
management, more professional teaching conditions, and greater parental choice; holding .schools 
more accountable; altering the process and content of classroom instruction; and strengtiiening the 
links betN^'een schools and the lai:ger community, particularly with busmess and various social 
service networks. For each of these options, the research base from which they are derived is 
exaiuined, and their feasibility as workable policy and practice is assessed. A final section 
smrunarizes the political and logistical issues that will need to be re-solved before restructuring can 
fulfill its promise as an educational reform strategy. 
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THE PROBLEM 

The problems plaguing American education have been well-documented over the past decade 
in scholariy studies and Uic ir-oorts of numerous blue ribbon commissions. Consequendy, they are 
only briefly suraisarized here to show the motivation behind the current restructuring movement In 
a nutshell, these problems arc twofold: the poor performance of the educational system and the 
changing nature of work and workers. 

POOR EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE 

Those concerned about die educational perfonnance of American students typically point to 
scores on standardized tests that show modest achievement in areas requiring problem-solving skills 
and die ability to apply knowledge in different contexts; to die low perfonnance of American 
students as compared wdi those in otiier countries; and to a troubling gap between white and 
minority students and between boys and girls. 

A few examples illustrate die basis of disse concerns. The National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), which periodically tests a nationally-represeritative sample of students 
in several different subjects, found in its most recent assessment diat student gains in madiematics 
achievement since 1978 have been confined primarily to lower-order skills, and diat only about half 
of all 17-year-olds have mastered raadiematical procedures such as solving simple linear equations 
or making decisions on inforaiation drawn from graphs (Dossey et al., 1988). Similarly, die NAEP 
science assessment found diat "more dian half of die nation's 17-year-olds appear to be 
inadequately prepared eidier to perform competenUy jobs diat require technical skills or to benefit 
substantially from specialized on-die-job training" (MuUis and Jenkins, 1988: 6). 

In a 1982 test of die madiematics achievement of eighdi and twelfth graders conducted in 
18 co'intries, "U.S. [eighdi-grade] students were slighUy above die international average in 
computational aridiraetic (calculation) .-uid well below die international average in non-computational 
aridimetic (e.g., problem-solving)" (McKnight et al., 1987: vi). The rcsiilrs for twelfth graders were 
no more encouraging, even for die college-bound. For example, die achievement of U.S. students 
in advanced algebra was below diat of all odier countries except Thailand. In calculus, die U.S. 
scored in die lowest quartile, even diou^h in most countries all advance madiematics students take 
calculus, while in die United States, only about 20 percent do (McXnight et al., 1987). 
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Significant achievement gaps persist acioss different groups of students. The perfonnance 
of black 17-year-olds in mathematics is about equal to that of white 13-year-olds (Dossey et al., 
1988). In the 1986 NAEP assessment, about half the 17-ycar-old males demonstrated the ability to 
analyze scientific procedures and data, as compared with only one-third of the females (MuUis and 
JenkJns, 1988). Such gaps in student outcomes have remained basically unchanged, despite efforts 
to close them. For example, in examining the -effects of new policy initiatives in California on 
minorit)' students, the Acnievement Council foxmd Uiat in spite of a comprehensive set of refonns 
enacted by tiie state in 1984, tiie gap between white and minority students remains essentially 
unchanged. Furtheraiore, tiiat gap grows as students progress tiuough school; in \ht primary grade<5 
Latino and black students perform about six monUis behind white students; by gi^de 12, tiiey aie 
about Uiree years behind (Haycock and Navarro, 1988). This gap is evident on measures otiier tiian 
just achievement. In California in 1987, 17 percent of Asians and 27 percent of whites dropped 
out of high school, as cotop^red witii 45 percent of Latinos and 48 percent of blacks. Altiiough 
one-half of all Asian high school graduates and a Uiird of all white gr2?iuates meet tiie eligibility 
criteria (in tenns of course work and class rank) lo attend eitiier tiie University of California or tiie 
California S^ate University system, only 13 percent of Lati^ios and 10 percent of blacks meet tiiese 
criteria (Haycock and Navarro, 1988). 

The image of a poorly-performing educational sysien extends tc more tiian just smdenls. 
Much attention has been focused over tiie past five years on looming teacher shortages and on tiie 
quality of tiiose teachers. By some estimates, only about 65 percent of tiie nadonwide demand for 
new teachers will be met over tiie next few years. To fulfill tiiat demand completely would require 
tiiat about 23 percent of each college grau?.<ating class go into teaching; in 1985, only 8.7 percent 
did* Concern ic growing not just about tiie supply of teachers, but also aHut tiieir ^i/ality. New 
entrants to teaching score significantiy lower on basic measures of academic ability tiian tiiose in 
otiier occupations requiring a comparable educational level. For example, most teaching recruits are 
now dmwn from the bottom group of tiiose taking tiie Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), and tiie few 
top scorers who are recniited into teaching are more likely to leave tiie profession after only a few 
years (Darling-Hammond, 1984). 

Altiiough statistical indicators paint a compelling picture of a system operating considerably 
below standard on a variety of dimensions, poor perfomiance as an impetus for a major 
restnicturing of American education is based on more tiian just quantitative data. At its core, tiiis 
problem has been defined viscerally by parents, politicians, business leaders, educators, and 
members of tiie general public who believe tiiat pa t reforms have eitiier not gone far enough, not 
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lived up to their original promise, or in fixing one problem, have exacerbated others. This 
dissatisfaction can be seen when a prominent business publication writes: "As a major contributor of 
tax dollars to public education, corporate America is getting a lousy return on its investment. Not 
only arc schools today not preparing kids for jobs, they aren't even teaching them to read and 
write" (Perry, 1988). It can be seen in national public opinion polls that show almost half (48 
percent) of the respondents grading the public schools in their community with a "C" or lower, and 
about as many believing that the public schools have gotten worse over the past five years (22 
percent), as believing that they have improved (25 percent) (Gallup and Qaric, 1987; Gallup and 
Elam, 1988). 

Such discontent can also be ..een in a national poll of teachers. On the one hand? two- 
thirds of them report ihat student achievement in basic skills has improved since the reforms of the 
early 1980s, and over half report improvements in programs for special needs students such as the 
disadvantaged and the gifted. Yet at the same time, almost half the teachers report that their own 
morale is worse, and that political interference and paperworic have increased (Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 1988). For those inside the system, then, the diagnosis is 
somewhat different— marginal improvement for students, but at the expense of teacher morale and 
the autonomy to exercise their professional judgment Nevertheless, the basic conclusion is the 
same: whether it is based on statistical data or personal perception, whether it comes from outside 
schools or inside, there is a pervasive belief that the educational system is not performmg as it 
ought to be. 

THE CHANGING NATURE OF WORK AND WORKERS 

Most would agree that the purposes of education are many greater personal Mfillment; 
informed, active citizenship; economic self-sufficiency; upward social mobility; a deeper humanity 
and caring for others, just to name a few. However, over the past decade, concern about the 
United States' ability to compete economically in world maricets has directed much attention to the 
link between education and employment. As a result, most assessments of the problems currently 
facing American education include a focus on the changing nature of wo± and on the size and 
composition of the future workforce. 

Like the problems of educational performance, much has been written about who will be 
entering the labor force in the near future and the kinds of jobs they will need to perform. A few 
major points from that literature are summarized here as a way of illustrating another critical 
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performance standard against which public schools are being measured and found wanting: whether 
they can effectively teach the skills their students will need in the woriq)lace. 

Efforts to prcjcct the future skill needs of American industry from currently-available 
aggregate data have produced somewhat conflicting results, with some showing the mix changing in 
favor of jobs demandmg higher educational attainment (Johnston and Packer, 1987), and other 
studies finding no proportionate shift away from jobs that now require little fonnal education (Levin 
and Rumberger, 1987). However, a consensus seems to have emerged that whatever the actual mix 
turns out to be, the skills required for all jobs, even ones at the bottom of the occupational ladder, 
will both increase and be of a different type than that required for similar jobs in the past This 
assumption is based on two related factors: 1) the need for the U.S. to maintain high levels of 
productivity if it is to remain competitive in the worid economy and also continue paying relatively 
high wages, and 2) the demands and opportunities presented by a more technologically sophisticated 
workplace (Reich, 1983; Mumane, 1988; Dertouzos, lister, and Solow, 1989). 

A variety of data, particularly industry case studies, suggests that three types of skills, not 
traditionally required of those in lower-level jobs, are increasingly critical (for a more detailed 
discussion of these skills and their role in different lands of industries, see Benyman, 1989). The 
first is a higher level of cognitive skills than those engaged in lower-level production and service 
work needed in the past To some extent, this requires that all students be provided with threshold 
levels of literacy and problem-solving skills which many currently lack (Mumane, 1988). Such an 
ability also includes knowing how to learn— how to ask relevant questions, to diagnose problems, 
and to identify information sources (Berxjonan, 1989). It means, for example, that workers at all 
levels learn how to respond quickly to errors in a computer-integrated system and to assess their 
impacts downstream (Rosenfeld, 1988). A related second skill is the ability to be flexible and to 
perform a variety of tasks. Because of the flexibility inherent in computer software, businesses can 
now gain a comparative advantage with customized production that requires smaller and more 
varied runs, and makes them more responsive to shifts in consumer taster. To achieve needed 
flexibility, businesses may often reduce the number of different job cl?^sifications, and organize 
production around teams responsible for a particular product, rather tlian the assembly line of the 
past with woricers performing single tasks (Rosenfeld, 1988). Finally, teamwork-style innovations in 
the organization of woric require social abilities, the capacity to re«olve conflicts, and leadership 
skills among a much broader segment of "he workforce. 
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The evidence on how effectively schools are teaching these skills is limited. The kind of 
pencil-and-paper tests of literacy and problem-solving skills that are typically used to assess students 
cannot provide the rich context for problem-solving as it exists in most jobs (Murnane, 1988). 
However, a 1986 NAEP study of the literacy of young adults (ages 21 to 25) assessed individuals* 
abilities to handle verbal, grajiiic, and numerical materials and problems encountered in nonschool 
settings. It found that while most young adults could perform tasks requiring basic literacy skills 
such as entering personal background information on a job application (96 percent), only about half 
(57 percent) could follow directions for traveling from one location to another using a street map 
and fewer than ten percent could estimate cost using grocery unit-price labels (Kirsch and 
Jungeblut, 1986). Furthermore, we do know that the most common form of teaching and learning 
in schools— viz., passive presentation of information and an emphasis on individual work and 
achievement— is at odds with the active learning and teamworic now being stressed in industry. 

At flie same time as tiie nature of work is changing, tiie composition of tiie workforce is 
also undergoing major shifts. Altiiough experts and policymakers disagree about whetiier a labor 
shortage is imminent, tiie size of tiiat shortage, and whether it is short- or long-term (Victor, 1989), 
they agree that tiie demographic composition of tiie future labor force will be radically different 
frora its present makeup. In its widely-read report on Worl^orce 2000, tiie Hudson Institute 
projects fliat between now and tiie end of tiie century, only 15 percent of tiie new entrants to tiie 
labor force will be native white males, as compared witii 47 percent if. tiiat category today 
(Johnston and Packer, 1987). In otiier words, tiie employment pipeline is currentiy comprised of 
those individuals— minorities, women, and immigrants— for whom tiie nation's schools have 
traditionally done the poorest job of educating. 

American business recognizes tiiat tiie changing nature of work and workers necessitates tiiat 
it invest more in training and education, and available evidence suggests that it is currentiy doing 
tiiat, even to tiie point of teaching English-language and literacy skills in addition to job-specific 
ones (Victor, 1989). Despite such investment, however, business leaders, policymakers, and tiie 
public are also demanding tiiat schools adapt to tiie new economic and demographic realities. 
These demands from powerful polif'cal constituencies, coupled witii a sense inside and outside of 
schools tiiat tiiey are not wos - -sg as well as tiiey should, have led to calls for a major restructuring 
of American education. 
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RESTRUCTURING AS A SOLUTION 



In examining the major innovations that have been proposed under the banner of 
restrvcturing, one is immediately struck by four leatures common to all. First, these proposals are 
not vuiw. School-based management recalls the demands for community control and school 
decentralization heard in urban school districts in the 1960s; current proposals for making 
curriculum more effective have their roots in the fforts to improve science and mathematics 
education in the post-Sputnik era; and calls for greater accountability in public education can be 
traced back to the competency-testing movement of the early 1970s. Advocates of different 
restructuring strategies often argue that their particular approach is fundamentally different from 
earlier reforms because it seeks to change the nature and organization of schooling in more 
profound ways. Yet school reformers for over a century have made similar arguments, and their 
modest track record shapes the standard by which contemporary restructuring proposals will be 
judged. 

A second characteristic of these restructuring proposals is that the solution each proposes 
depends on how its proponents define tJie root cause of poor educational performance. Some 
proposals assume that the problem is an organizational one — namely, unresponsive school 
bureaucracies that cannot adapt to the unique needs of individual schools and students. Others 
assume that the problem is what is taught or how it is taught Still others assume that schools 
have been too isolated from the other societal iastitut^ons that help define their mission and can 
support them in pursuing that mission. These differing diagnoses mean that while some may 
propose more comprehensive solutions than others, no single approach addresses all aspects of the 
problem of poor educational performance. At the same time, applying one strategy does not 
preclude the use of others. So, for example, school-based management or parental choice could 
conceivably be used in tandem with refonns aimed at changing curricular content or providing 
health services to students on school campuses. However, as we will see, these different strategies 
may ortually work at cross-purposes with each other, and only a handful of localities are trying to 
restructure schools in a comprehensive fashion. 

Third, despite claims that each represents a plan for profoundly altering schools, these 
restructuring strategies embody a continuum of change that ranges from the radical to the 
incremental. For example, greater parental choice could mean publicly-funded vouchers for 
attendance at private schools, or it could simply mean setting up more agnet schools or allowing 
parents to send their children to public schools closer to their work. Similarly, school-based 
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management might mean that teacher*^ and sch'^oMevel administrators have the authority to 
detennine class size, length of the schcoX day, \ d who teaches at that school, or it might only 
mean that they can decide how their f taff devek^.ment budget is spent This potential for widely 
varying degrees of change has iroporcant implications for the feasibility of these initiatives. On the 
one hand, it makes at least modest change consistent with reform goals more likely, despite political 
and financial constr^ts. On the other, it means that a token version of restructuring can easily be 
accommodated within the status quo, fljus giving the^ illusion of reform without seriously disturbing 
the traditional balance of authority withLi schools. Lar:ge, well-established institutions have always 
had the capacity to absorb new innovations without significantly altering either their goals or 
organizational structure. "Faced with reform, institutions exhibit remarkable resilience: innovations 
are first incorporated into existing patterns of behavior and belief, then used to legitimize ongoing 
patterns of educational conduct, while being identified in slogans [suggesting] reform" (Popkewitz, 
Tabachnick, and Wehlage, 1982). Certainly, the term restructuring arid all that it implies can be 
used to give the illusion of reform where little may actually exist Therefore, it is important to 
consider the conditions under which current restructuring proposals might overcome barriers to more 
profound change. 

Hnally, the proponents of school restructuring tend to promote particular strategies in terms 
of their effects on factors other than student achievement — for example, strengthening parental 
support and participation, improving teacher morale and retention, and increasing public credibility. 
In some cases, the links between these input and school process characteristics and student 
outcomes such as achievement and postschool attainment are well-established by research; in other 
cases, they are not Nevertheless, even if the link between a particular reform and student 
achievement is not the only criterion or even the most important one for judging potential 
effectiveness, it is a standard that must be considered, if only because the American public and key 
political elites view it as critical. 

The four categories of restructuring options examined below are presented roughly in oixler 
of their prominence in the reform dialogue now occurring in school districts, statehouses, corporate 
boardrooms, and within various interest groups and research institutions. 

DECENTRALIZING AUTHORITY OVER SCHOOLING 

One of the most common critiques of public schools is that they are overly bureaucratic and 
centralized. Critics argue that decisions about resource allocation, curriculum, and student 
assignment are made too far from the classroom, and that those in closest contact with students arc 
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unduly constrained by standardized rules and procedures. School-based management (SBM), more 
professional teaching conditions, and family choice have been proposed as mechanisms for 
devolving decision-making authority to the school-site and to individual parents and students. 
These strategies assume that the system's poor performance i? largely due to the way public 
education is currently organized, and that when the structure of local districts and schools is altered, 
they will become more flexible and responsive to the unique needs of their clientele, and thus more 
productive. 

School-Based Management 

SBM may take many forms, but its most fundamental characteristic is increased authority at 
the level of individual schools (Qune and White, 1988; Guthrie, 1986; Keene, 1980). This 
decentralization typically means that school-site staff have greater control over decisions affecting 
budget, personnel, and curriculum. However, the extent of that control can vary widely. Some 
schools with SBM may only have decision-making prerogatives in one of the three areas; others 
may have limited authority (e.g., control over the school materials budget, but not the larger 
personnel budget) in all three areas; while sliU others may have considerable authority in every 
area. In some cases, SBM also means a greater decision-making role for classroom teachers and 
parents, while in others, the authority is vested ahnost entirely in the principal. 

Where schools have extensive control over their omi budgets, they are given a sum based 
on the number and type of students enrolled in each school. The funding for teacher salaries is 
allocated on the basis of mstructional units (e,g., one for each 25 students), with each equal to the 
district*s average teacher salary. A school then has some flexibility in how it allocates those units. 
For example, it might decide that by increasing average class size, it can hire additional teacher 
aides, a reading specialist, or a librarian* In district; with teacher collective bargaining, however, a 
school is constrained by any contractual class size limits. 

If a school has control over personnel decisions, the principal (perfiaps in consultation with 
fiaculty) decides whom to hire. The district personnel office may recruit teachers and do the initial 
screening, but individual principals can select who teaches at their schools. As with school-site 
budgeting, however, their actions are governed by the collective bargaining contract wWch typically 
regulates teacher assignment and transfer criteria, and by state law that specifies teacher certificpfion 
requirements. Where schools have control over curriculum, they are able to select textbookf und 
decide about course sequencing and instructional grouping. 
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Depending on the inclination of individual schools, how SBM is structured in a paiticular 
district, and the constraints imposed by collective bargaining and state law, SBM can either be a 
tool for managing the status quo or a vehicle for major restructuring. Up to this time, the most 
innovative uses of SBM have focused on changing the organization of instruction. For example, in 
a pilot project now underway in Dade Coxmty, Florida, the number and length of class periods at 
one school have been restructured to reduce class size. At another, the curriculum has been 
modified to place greater emphasis on language and writing skills in the* early grades. In these and 
other pilot schools, participants have been exempted from some of the district's policies and also 
from some collective bargaining contract provisions. Similariy, in Hammond, Indiana, one 
elementary school rearranged the school day to ensure a ninety-minute block of unintemipted tune 
for readmg activities, and a high school mathematics department is considering ways to reorganize 
class periods so teachers and students arc not always working within the confines of a 50-minute 
period (Casner-Lotto, 1988), 

SBM is predicated on the assumption that the closer a decision is made to the students 
affected by it, the better the decision will be (Qune and White, 1988). This assumption has its 
roots in several bodies of educational research. However, its prominence in recent educational 
policy debates is probably best explained by the current refonnist rhetoric within U.S. corporations. 
The argument is that just as American industry has had to reorganize and find alternatives to 
complex* centralized management stmctures, so must education, David Keams, the CEO of Xerox, 
suggests that schools are still locked into hierarchical models that industry long ago abandoned, and 
proposes an alternative vision of school management: 

Schools today ought to look like the smartest high-tech companies look, witii lean structures 
and fl'^t organizations. Today's smart companies push decision making down into die 
organization. Professionals and managers arc tmsted with the autiiority to get tiieir jobs 
done, and tiiey're held accountable for their performance. I thirjk die schools have to be 
structured that way, too (1988: 567). 

Just as the impetus for major school reforms of the early twentietii century was premised on a 
belief that schools should closely mirror the corporate culture of tiiat era (Tyack, 1974; Katz, 1987), 
the assumption today is that as American industry changes, so should the schools which train its 
future woricforce. 

Two bodies of research literaiurc support the SBM concept. The first is based on studies of 
educational change. This literature, beginning with Sarason's (1971) essay on the culture of the 
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school, argues that any attempt to introduce change into a school must confront existing 
"programmatic and behp^vioral regularities" that shape the way a school conducts its activities. 
Consequently, any change introduced from outside must bring with it an alternative set of 
regularities that can replace or complement the existing ones. Unless innovations take into 
consideration the culture of individual schools, organizational arrangements and textbooks may 
change, but basic assumptions and educational practice will remam fundamentally the same. 
Subsequent research on the implementation of innovative programs found that successful 
implementation requires a process of "mutual adaptation," whereby the local site adapts 
innovati^tis, promoted by higher levels of government, in order to meet its own needs, norms, and 
practices (Berman and McLaughlin, 1975, 1978; Fullan, 1982). This process of mutual adaptation, 
coupled with the unique culture of individual schools, suggests that federal, state, and district-level 
policymakers should not only tolerate significant variability in how new policies are implemented in 
local schools, but also use variability as a way to influence practice. "Where variability represents 
adaptation of a reform initiative to the particulars of a classroom or site, it captures the invention, 
the environmental sensitivity, and the judgment that characterizes best practice. As such, it 
repjrcsents a net gain in the policy system's expertise and flexibility" (Elmore and McLaughlin, 
1988). Another proponent of greater autonomy for individual schools makes a related argument: 

I believe that to invoke ... the principle of "every tub on its own bottom," or nearly on its 
own bottom, would go a long way toward developing schools tliat took care of their own 
business, rectified chronic problems, and communicated effectively with parents...The 
g-uiding principle being put forward here is that the school must become largely self- 
directing. The people connected with it must develop a capacity for effecting renewal and 
establish mechanisms for doing this. Then if dmg use emerges as a problem, these 
mechanisms of self-renewal can be used to attack it. If children's reading attainment 
appears to be declining, improved reading will become a top priority item on the school 
renewal agenda, this approach to change differs maricedly from starting out by bringing in 
innovations from outside the school (Goodlad, 1984: 276). 

School-based management, then, accepts the premise that schools have different cultures, 
needs, and definitions of good practice. Rather thmi attempting to make schools more uniform, 
SBM proponents argue that state and local officials should capitalize on these differences by 
allowing each school lo decide how to organize itself, and to adapt outside policies to its own 
particular problems. 

The second set of studies, kinmi as the effective schools research, is the only intellectual 
precursor of school-based management that suggests a direct link between school organization and 
student achievement The methodological shortcomings of this research are well-documented: 
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student achievement is typically limited to standardized tests that measure only basic skills; most 
studies focas on elementary schools; most concentrate on schools enrolling low-income students; 
and even within this group of schools, most are based on small and unrepresentative samples (for 
reviews of this research see: Mumane, 1981; Puricey and Smith, 1983; Cohen, 1983). 

Despite these limitations, however, critical reviews of this literature have suggested that "the 
leadership and staff of a school need considerable autonomy in determining the exact means by 
which they address the problem of increasing academic performance" (PuAey and Smith, 1983). 
Although the exact link between principals' actions and student learning is not yet well established, 
there is also a broad consensus that schools in which students perform above the levels predicted 
by their socioeconomic background are characterized by strong principal leadership (Cohen, 1983). 
Evidence suggests that effective principals take more responsibility for instruction than less effective 
ones, and that they buffer teachers from disruptions which interrupt classroom teaching (Bossert et 
al., 1982). Other factors found to be related to more effective learning across a variety of studies 
using different research methods include: agreement among the principal, teachers, and parents about 
the school's instructional goals; an orderly school environment conducive to student learning; high 
teacher expectations that students can perform regardless of their backgrounds; classroom 
management techniques that engage students' attention and minimize time lost to disruptions; and 
the use of active, direct instructional approaches. 

The inference now drawn from these studies that school-based management is an effective 
way to create those conditions most often associated with effective schools. The assumption is not 
that SBM will directly lead to higher student test scores, but that where it worics effectively, 
schools will be more likely to create the facilitating conditions — shared values, strong instructional 
leadership, and an environment conducive to learning. 

Even assuming that under the right conditions SBM can produce the expected educational 
effects, two feasibility issues need to be considered. The first is that, by de.Mtion, SBM promotes 
variation among schools. To the extent that such variation is a response to differing school needs, 
it is an advantage. However, to the extent that it reflects differing levels of either capacity or 
commitment, it represents a potential problem. In the past, increased top-down management has 
been, at least partially a response to concerns about inequities across schools in resource allocation, 
practitioner expertise, course offerings, or instructional practices. Because some of those 
centralizing policies were not successfully implemented in all schools or resulted in unproductive 
rigidities, SBM is now suggested as thv* antidote. Yet the potential for inequity remains, unless 
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SBM arrangements include mechanisms for building capacity and commitment where they do not 
currently exist. Some schools simply lack the ability to "sit on their own bottoms," 

This need for prior capacity raises a second feasibility issue related to cost In theory, 
SBM and school-based budgeting should cost no more than whatever school districts pay under a 
more centralized system. In fact, if SBM operates as envisioned, it should be more cosu-efficient 
because funds will be used to purchase the personnel and materials schools really need, as opposed 
to what the central district office chooses to send them. In addition, SBM could result in limited 
reductions m administrative overhead if fimctions traditionally performed by more expensive central 
office personnel are devolved to the school-site to be performed either more efficiently or by lower- 
cost personnel. 

Tlie additional costs, then, are not operatio: "1 ones, but rather stait-up costs. If SBM is to 
work as intended, districts have to ensure that all & ools have the expertise to make budgetary, 
personriel, and curriculum decisions. No systematic data have been collected on the actual costs of 
adequately planning and ^laining for SBM, and the ^mounts allocated for such preparation vaiy. 
For example, Dade County has allotted $6250 to each school planning participation in its SBM 
pilot project,, but school staff report having to meet on their own time to develop and refine their 
proposals (AFT Center for Restructuring, 1988), The state of Washington is providing an average 
of $50,000 annually over a six-year period for the 21 schools selected for its restructuring project 
Participating schools are required to employ all teachers and other staff involved in the projea for 
an additional ten days a year, and have used the opportunity for quite specific activities such as 
restructuring the school day and integrating new technologies into the curriculum (Gaixiner, nd). 
Other districts such as Hammond have sought outside funding ftom state agencies and foundations 
to support training in communications, group dynamics, and leadership skills (Casner-Lotto, 1988). 

More information is needed about the costs of implementing an SBM program in different 
types of schools. For some, a limited amount of initial training and plarming time is all that will 
be needed. For others, however, the lack of school-level expertise, commitment, or time will mean 
that districts will have to be pre,)ared to provide assistance over a much longer period if SBM is 
not to exacerbate existing inequities or create new ones. 

More Professional Teaching Conditions 

A variety of scholars and policymakers (see Darling-Hammond, 1984; Carnegie Forum, 
1986; Keams and Doyle, 1988) have ai^uied that the solution to problems of teacher supply and 
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quality is lo make teaching more professional and to change the conditions under which teachers 
woiic. Tney contend that if teachers are granted more control over their wo± lives, teaching will 
be more likely to attract and retain capable people, thus improving the quality of public schooling. 
This argument stresses the benefits of higher entry standards combined with better compensation 
and working conditions as a means of improving the attractiveness of teaching to the well-educated. 

Proposals to strengthen teacher professionalism usually include three components; rigorous 
entry standards established and implemented by the profession itselft greater teacher coUegiality and 
autonomy withm individual schools; and a differentiated staffing structure giving some teachers 
expanded leadership responsibilities (the most widely discussed of these proposals are those of tb , 
Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, 1986). 

The first element involves the way teachers are trained and licensed, and is beyond the 
scope of this paper. However, the last two elements are directly related to the notion of a 
restructured school. Professionalism, in general, assumes that members of an occupation possess a 
specialized body of knowledge and that, because their wo± poses complex and nonroutijie 
problems, their behu^'or in applying that expert knowledge should regulated by an internal code 
of ethics and by the voluntary groups representing them (Barber, 1965). Because judgment must be 
used in applying professional knowledge to individual clients' needs, that knowledge cannot be 
reduced :o rules or prescriptions for practice; thus professionals as a group require autonomy from 
administrative control in detennining tasks and functions (Boreham, 1983). For teachers, such 
autonomy means the ability to exercise their best judgment about how to instruct students with 
varied learning styles and at different stages of cognitive and psychological development. It also 
means that teachers have the right to participate in decisions about how schools and the services 
they deliver are organized. 

At the school-site, professional teaching is basically a form of school-based management 
with a strong faculty governance conxponent. Decisions over budget, personnel, and cuniculum arc 
devolved to the school-level, but not only administrators make those decisions; teachers are equal 
partners in the process. Some schools have traditionally had this type of governance, at least 
informally, because principals have solicited teacher input and then taken it seriously in making 
decisions. Nationally, about a third of the districts with collective bargaining contracts require that 
each school establish an instructional policy committee with teacher membership, but the scope and 
authority of those committees vary tre;. .ioasly (McDonnell and Pascal, 1988). 
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In a few well-publicized examples, however, several large districts are experiracniing with 
models of teacher decision-making that would significantly increasv^ their authority. The experiment 
in Dade County, Florida, is probably the furthest along in its unplementation. Ninety-six of the 
district's 263 schools are participating in an effort strongly supported by both the district 
superintendent and the local teacher union president Participating schools have been cdlowed to 
choose their own management structure, with some deciding to continue to vest final authority with 
the principal and others opting ^ov teachers sharing in ahnost all decisions, including tlie hiring and 
firing of staff (Olson, 1987)- This experiment in shared-governance has resulted in some significant 
changes in how schools are organized and resources used. Some schools have adopted peer review 
for teachers, others have eliminated the assistant principal position and used the funds to hire more 
classroom aides, still others have changed the school schedule to provide longer blocks of 
instructional time. Other cities arc nov foU'^^-'^cg Dade's example, and, in a recent example, Los 
Angeles teachers obtained a contractual provi5>.Jn establishing decision-making councils at each 
school in the nation's second-largest school district llie provision, won after a nine-day strike, 
require^' that half the members of the councils be teachere, with parents, community members, staff, 
and administrators occupying the remaining seats. The scope of these councils includes decisions 
about: staff development, student discipline guidelines, tiie scheduling final exams and other 
school activities, the allocation of some resources such as lottery funds, and the use of school 
equipment such as the copy machine. 

Like several other restructuring proposals, greater autonomy and shared decision-making for 
teachers are primarily designed to improve the inputs and process of schooling. Proponents assume 
that more professional teaching conditions will attract more competent people and will improve the 
morale and efficacy of those already teaching. However, the assumed link to improved student 
outcomes is an indirect one, and there is no hard evidence that shared governance or teacher 
autonomy will lead to higher student achievement In fact, some of the most vocal advocates of 
more professional teaching conditions admit that while they hope for gains in student performance, 
it is too early to tell whether experiments such as those in Dade are helping students learn more 
(Woo, 4/23/89). 

Nevertheless, the research literature is suggestive of how the link betwe^^n teaching 
conditions and student outcomes may operate. With regard to autonomy, higher knowledge levels 
and sufficient flexibility in applying Uint knowledge in the classroom has been found to enhance 
teachers' sense of self-efficacy, a trait [x ^itively correlated with student achievement (Armor et al., 
1976; Ashton, Webb, and Dodo, 1982). A recent review of research on teachers and teaching 
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(Darling-Hammond and Hudson, 1989) found that opportunities for collaboration and teacher 
participation in decision-making arc associated with reduced teacher absenteeism and turnover and 
with increased teacher commitment Involvement in decision making may also augment 
commitment by increasing teachers' sense of ownership of the educational enterprise. The 
implication here is that with gr^J^ter autonomy and collaboration, teachers will not only feel better 
about their jobs, but also teach more effectively, thus leading to greater student learning. 

Some of the feasibility issues that teacher autonomy and shared governance raise are similar 
to those raised by SBM — namely, the need to make certain that or;gani2ational variations across 
schools do not lead to inequities for students* and that sufficient investment is made in building 
decision-making capacity at the schooMeveL Two other issues are unique to faculty governance 
models. The first is the extent to which creating a larger role for teachers in school decision- 
making is perceived to be at the expense of school administrators. Some school principals have 
argued that granting greater authority and responsibility to teachers compromises administrators' 
prerogatives, and one administrators' or;ganization even filed suit against a mentor teacher plan 
because mentors v/ould spend all their time working either with begirming teachers or tenured ones 
who were experiencing difficulties. The administrators argued that such a program encroached on 
their jobs (Rodman, 1987). However, increasing the decision-making role of teachers need not be 
viewed as a zero-sum condition with teachers gaining at the expense of administrators. For 
example, in a shared governance plan, adopted in Easton, Pennsylvania, all the m.ajor educational 
groups were involved in designing the plan. Teachers and principalis alike backed the notions of 
joint governance through school planning councils to share decisions on curriculum, promotion 
criteria, and other student-related ix)licies; involvement of the teachers' and principals' association 
leadership in meetings of the superintendent's cabinet an^, school board; and a joint professional 
senate, with a principal and teacher delegate from each school, to discuss districtwide issues (Gold, 
1988). As this example illustrates, altering the balance of authority within schools is not an 
insurmountable problem, but it does require that all the affected parties be actively involved fn the 
process of designing new governance mechanisms. Even more importantly, it requires that r^iw 
roles and responsibilities be clearly defined, and that considerable attention be paid to what the 
functions of school administrators should be under shared governance models. Up to this point, the 
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appropriate role for principals has been largely igr^ iicd in most discussions of how to increase 
teacher professionalism/ 

A second feasibility issue is a somewhat unexpected one. DespUe advocacy by business 
and political elites, teacher union leaders and education researchers, it is not clear that classroom 
teachers themselves suRwrt many of the strategies designed lo strengthen teacher professionalism^ 
Although 97 percent of classroom teachers believe that teachers should have the major role in 
selecting textbooks, less than half believe that teachers should have the major role in peer review 
(31 percent), the selection of new principals (42 percent), or decisions ab^>ut school-level budget 
allocations (39 percent) (Metropolitan Life, 1987). Some of these attitudes may shift over time as 
the socialization process for teachers changes, and they observe how these innovations actually 
operate in practice. Nevertheless, a consensus about what aspects of teachii)g should be changed to 
create more professional conditions has by no means been achieved within the profession itself. 

One reason for teachers' ambivalence about such reforms lies in the history of efforts to 
improve their woricing conditions. Data from a national sample of collective bargaining contracts 
over a 15-year period indicate thai the teacher organizations most likely to obtain provisiojis 
enhancing teacher professionalism such as meaningful participation in instructional policy decisions 
were ^^5o the ones that obtained such items as maximum class size limits, guaranteed preparation 
periods, and well-specified rcduction-in-forcc pmcedures early on (McDonnell and Pascal, 1988). In 
other woidr;, attaining key bread-and-butter iteiuiS that regulate basic woricing condiuons is a 
precondition for securing provisions that enhance teacher profess* onalism. Given that fewer than 
one-third of districts with collective bargaining contracts have such items as marJmun class size 
limits, teachers' reluctance to endorse professionalism refonns may stem from a belief that 
concentraimg on participatory refonns may dirtract them and thcif leaders from longer-standing 
efforts to improve basic working conditioris. Case study data from several districts experimenting 
with strategies to enhance teacher professionalism confirm this assumption. Many rank-ancrfile 
teachers in those districts reacted with skepticism and even hostility to the refom>.s, and expix^ssed 
fear that in pursuing professionalism initiatives, teacher leaders were being less vigilant in their 



* One teacher reform proposal that did consider the role of the principal in a restructured school 
suggested that an alternative model of govenic .ce would be schools headed by a committee of ^eai 
teachers, one of whose members would act like a managing partner. "In such schools, the te^cnere 
might hire the administrators, rather than the other way around. Once the fundamental idea that the 
primary sounx" of expertise for improving schools lies withm them, many ways to organize leadership 
are possible" (Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, 1986: 61). 
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efforts to gain higher salaries and smaller class sizes (McDonnell and Pascal, 1988). This finding 
suggests that more professional teaching conditions will not come cheaply. Until rank-and-file 
teachers have what they consider to be the enabling conditions of professional teaching— reasonable 
class sizes, availability of materials, sufficient time to teach— they are unlikely to accept 
wholeheartedly reforms that require new roles and commitment fi^m them. 

Choice in Public Eaucation 

Until several years ago, most discussions of educational choice centered around the pros and 
cons of mechanisms such as vouchers and tuition-tax credits that would allow public fimdtng of 
students enrolled in private educational institutions. This approach is highly controversial, and the 
ensuing debate focused on sensitive issues such as the separation of church and state, equal 
educational opportunity, and continued support for public schools. The inability of voucher and 
tuition-tax credit proponents to advance their agenda politically, coupled with a broader-based 
interest in making schools more responsive, has led over the past few years to proposals that 
provide options for greater student and parental choice within the public school system. 

This section examines the assumptions underlying current choice proposals, past research 
relevant to this strategy, and the feasibility factors that need to be considered in designing choice 
plans. Because of the wide range of issues that choice raises, this section is more extensive than 
those on other restructuring strategies. 

The current emphasis on greater choice within public education was given a tremendous 
boost by recommendations contained in a report of the National Governors' Association (1986): 

If we implement broader choice plans, true choice among public schools, then we unlock 
the values of competition in the educational marketplace. Schools that compete for 
students, teachers, and dollars will, by virtue of their environment, make those changes that 
allow them to succeed (12). 

The report then went on to recommend: 

Expanding opportunities^ for students by adopting legislation that permits families to select 
fi'om among kinderga .o twelfth grade public schools in their state, and permitting 
jimiors and seniors U nd accredited public postsecondary institutions, with tax funds 
following the studeni . 5)- 
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More recently, Geoi:ge Bush has given the notion of greater choice within the public school system 
added prominence through sponsorship of a White House conference on the topic, espousal of the 
idea m his first State-of-the-Union speech, and continual highlighting of it as part of his interest in 
being an "education president." 

Three states, Arkansas, Iowa, and Minnesota, recently enacted legislation allowing parents to 
enroll their children m virtually any public school in the state. Fifteen other states are considering 
such proposals, and another six are considering less comprehensive options that would typically 
restrict choices to speciiiC groups of students, such as eleventh and twelfth graders or those 
considered at-risk of not completing school Six states already have programs that allow high 
school students to attend colleges and universities and receive credit towards their high school 
diploma; in these cases, public fimding is used to pay the students' tuition and fees. Four states 
are considering fimding "charter schools," open-enrollment schools that teachers themselves would 
design (Snider, 1989a). These newer forms of public school choice join older versions such as 
magnet schools (originally established to promote racial integration) and specialty schools that often 
impose entrance requirements and concentrate on particular subjects such as the arts or science and 
mathematics. 

Data on the demand for choice in public education are somewhat ambiguous at this point 
In a 1986 national poll of parents with children in the public schools, 68 percent said that they 
wished they had the right to choose which public schools in their community their children could 
attend. However, only 24 percent said that, given the opportunity, they would choose a different 
school for their children (Gallup, 1986). Since none of the statewide open enrollment plans are 
operating yet, there is no information on how many students will actually transfer. However, about 
2,800 Minnesota students, out of the over 700,000 enrolled in public schools statewide, requested 
transfers to a new district for the school year beginning in Fall 1989 (Snider, 1989b). In the 1987 
school year, 5,400 students, or about 4 percent of the eligible population, participated in 
Minnesota's Postsecondary Enrollment Options program (New Jersey State Department of Education, 
1988). 

Several key assumptions underlie the concept of public school choice. The first set focuses 
on the response of schools to conditioi *i choice and competition. It assumes that by creating a 
regulated ma±et system within public v.:ucation, schools will become more responsive to parental 
preferences and student needs. Qioice proponents also assume that these mailcet forces will 
produce greater accountability within public education because parents and students will have the 
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option of leaving schools that do no? perform at acceptable levels. This is the demand-side of 
choice (Elmore, 1986). 

A reciprocal assumption posits that choice plans should also be designed to affect the 
supply of schooling. Such provisions would allow educators to configure personnel, curriculum, 
and the use of instructional time in different ways so as to create clear choices for consumers. 
This assumption argues, in effect, that choice arrangements must also be linked to school-based 
management: 

Loosening up choice on the consimier side, through changes in attendance policies, for 
example, while leavmg constraints on the provider side, in the form of limits on staff 
assignment and content decisions, will result in increasingly diverse client demands being 
placed on a narrow and rigid structure. Loosening up choice on the producer side, in the 
fonn of increased school-level responsibility for staffing and content, while leaving 
constraints on the consumer side, in the forai of centralized attendance policies, results in 
more school-level control, but not necessarily more responsiveness to consumer demand 
(Hmore, 1986: 30). 

A second set of assumptions focuses on the response of parents and smdents to a system of 
choice. It posits that if schools are more responsive to parental preferences, parents will be more 
satisfied with their children's school, will become more actively involved in its activities, and will 
take more personal responsibility for their own children's education. Similarly, students are more 
likely to woric hard in school if they are attending one that they and their parents selected. 

No empirical tests of these assumptions have yet been made— for example, by systematically 
comparing open enrollment schools with ones having similar resources but mandatory assignment 
policies on dimensions such as parental satisfaction and involvement and student effort and 
performance. In addition, available evidence suggests that there is no direct causal relationship 
between choice and students* academic performance (Ebnore, 1986). 

Nevertheless, a number of inferences have been made about the potential effectiveness of 
choice mechanisms from research comparing public and private schools and from studies assessing 
alternative public schools such as magnets* The most comprehensive, and controversial, comparison 
of public and private schools is based on a large national survey of high school sophomores and 
seniors conducted in 1980 with a follow-up in 1 : (High School and Beyond [HSB]). 
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Catholic schools: Although the size of the effect is still being debated among researchers, 
there is agreement that after controlling for student composition, students in Catholic schools 
perform better than those in public schools on standardized tests of reading comprehension, 
vocabulary, mathematics, and writing, but not on tests of science or civics. Because of the small 
sample size and heterogeneity of the non-Catholic private schools included in the HSB survey, no 
inferences can be made about their relative performance (Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore, 1982; 
Coleman and Hoffer, 1987).^ The HSB data also show that Catholic schools are more effective 
tiian public schools in raising the academic achievement of student groups that traditionally perfonn 
at lower levels: blacks, Hispanics, those from families with lower levels of parental support, and 
ones from families of lower socioeconomic status. Approximately 14.4 percent of the public 
schools students in the sample had dropped out of school between tte spring of their sophomore 
and senior years, as compared with only 3.4 percent of the Catholic school students. Furthermore, 
half of the Catholic school students who were seniors in 1980 were attending four-year colleges in 
1982, as compared witii only 28 percent of male public school seniors and 31 percent of the 
women (Coleman and Hoffer, 1987). 

Using the original HSB data and a follow-up sur\'ey of teachers and administrators (ATS) in 
500 of the original 1,000 schools, researchers have sought explanations for these differences in 
student outcomes. Their conclusions have formed the major research base supporting proposals for 
greater choice within the public school system. Using these data, proponents argue that even if 
deep value conflicts preclude extending publiv funding to students who choose to attend private 
schools, permitting choice in attendance poUcias and greater school-site autonomy will allow public 
schools to adopt those organizational characteristics and practices that seemingly make private 
schools more effective. 

One school-level feature distinguishing Catiiolic and public schools that Coleman and Hoffer 
(1987) identify is tiie extent of curricular differentiation or tracking. The proportion of Catiiolic 
high school students enrolled in an academic or college-preparatory program (as compared with 
eitiier general or vocational programs) is twice as high as for tiiose attending public schools (72.1 
percent vs. 35.7 percent). Furthermore, most of tiie difference in college attendance rates not 



^ Altiiough die generalizability of tiie non-Catiiolic private school results is limited, tiie differences 
between this sector and the public schools are generally consistent witii tiiose found between public and 
Catiiolic schools. 
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accounted for by family background is explained by the higher likelihood of Catholic school 
students being enrolled in an academic program. 

A number of other dififerences between public and private schools were identified in the 
ATS (Chubb and Moe, 1988). For example, Catholic school principals report greater autonomy 
than public school principals in setting school persormel, disciplinary, and curricular policies. 

Private schools: Parents in the private sector are perceived by administrators to be more 
supportive of their children's school, more involved, and as liaving more cooperative relationships 
with the school. Private school teachers rate their ^.uicipals higher on various leadership qualities, 
including the assistance they provide on uistructional problems. Private school teachers also feel 
more involved and efficacious in school-level decisions related to curriculum, student ability 
grouping, and student discipline policies.^ 

Public magnet schools; Research on public magnet schools has also been used to support 
arguments in fevor of choice and greater school-site autonomy. A 1983 study of 45 magnet 
schools, representative of the more than 1,100 magnets in operation at that time, found that these 
schools "produced consistently higher attendance rates, fewer behavioral problems, and lov/er 
suspension and dropout rates than comparable non-magnet schools" (Blank, 1984: 271). Researchers 
reported that both student self-selection and the unique characteristics of the schools and the magnet 
programs accounted for these findings, but they were unable to determine the separate effects of 
these factors. However, they did report wide variation in educational quality among the sample of 
magnets, aiwi concluded that three building-level factors were consistently related to higher-quality 
education: 1) an innovative, entrepreneurial principal, who exerts strong leadership in motivating 
staff and students and in developing curriculum; 2) a magnet tiieme, curriculum, teaching metiiods, 

^ These differences are cleariy suggestive of the characteristics that help explain tiie stronger 
academic performance of private schools. However, they need to be interpreted with caution for several 
reasons. First, tiie ATS measures administrator and teacher perceptions, not tiieir actual behavior. 
Therefore, we have no data on how these perceived differences actually affect tiie way educational 
services are delivered to students. Second, the major analysis of tiiese data tiius far did not report on 
tiie size of tiie differences witiiin eitiier tiie public or private sectors, as compared witii tiie differences 
between tiie two sectors. However, we do know that significant wifliin-sector differences exist in tiic 
student achievement data (Mumane, 1984), and tiie same may be tnie for school characteristics-tiie fact 
tiiat a school is public or private may be less important tiian what kind of private school it is. Fmally, 
in their analysis, Chubb and Moe (1988) chose not to control for such factors as tiie size of eitiier tiie 
school or tiie district, arguing tiiat such variables were endogenous to tiie school However, even in 
cases where schools have considerable autonomy, size may be beyond their control and dependent on 
higher-level facility policies or locational factors. 
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and staff capabilities that arc highly coherent, resulting in strong program identity; and 3) some 
degree of "special treatment" (or flexibility) with regard to district rules, conventions, and 
procedures* The researchers did not find the quality of education in magnet schools to be related 
to school size, program theme, or method of organization, with the high quality magnets varying on 
each of those characteristics (Blank, 1984). Between 1972 and 1977, parents in the Alum Rock 
elementary school district in San Jose, California were given vouchers that allowed them to send 
their child to any public school in the district Although there are serious questions about whether 
this experiment offered sufficiently different alternatives and was therefore a true test of public 
school choice, an evaluation of the project concluded that "experimenting with parental choice and 
the nature and size of programs had no apparent effect on students' reading achievement, 
perceptions of themselves and others, or social skills. Thus, debate over educational alternatives 
should !)e based on community interests or public policy rather than the possible effects on student 
outcomes*'* (Capell, 1981: x-xi). 

Like the research comparing public and private schools, studies assessing existing choice 
ammgements within the public school system are suggestive of the conditions that could make a 
more universal system of public school choice woric effectively. As such, they identify fruitful 
avenues for experimentation. However, the link between school organization and student 
achievement is not well-established in these studies. Furthermore, it is not clear what the direction 
ajid strength of self-selection effects would be if all parents and students were allowed to make a 
choice, or how schools would respond to a more universal choice situation. One could hypothesize, 
for example, that while competition can motivate schools to be more responsive to parental 
preferences, many will lack the resources to do so (e.g., in the types of teachers, instructional 
materials, and class sizes they can afford). 

A change as profound as public schools moving away from mandatory student assignment 
policies also raises a variety of feasibility considerations. The first is the question of political 
support and opposition. If choice is confined to the public school system, traditional opposition to 
mechanisms allowing public funds to support students enrolled in private schcols is not an issue. 
However, opposition to public school choice plans does exist Groups representing the interests of 
minority students argue that choice programs would discriminate against children of poor parents 
who are less well-informed about school systems, and that minority students might not be welcome 
in some schools. A black member of the Los Angeles Board of Education has called choice a 
"cmel hoax" (Bradley and Snider, 1989). 
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Several studies of existing magnet programs and other types of choice arrangements suggest 
some basis for these concerns (Snider, 1988). If choice programs involve competitive admissions, 
impose ethnic quotas, or even in the most common case, set enrollment limits because of personnel 
or facility constraints, students may have unequal access to aifferent types of schooling 
opportunities.^ Insufficient outreach to inform parents and students about the choices available to 
them and inadequate transportation can further exacerbate potential inequities and create maricet 
failures. Even in a system of near-universal choice such as the one being implemented in 
Minnesota, equity concerns can arise. In the Minnesota case, local school districts were given the 
option of participating or not in the program. Only one school district chose not to participate for 
reasons other than lack of space, but that district is located in one of the most affluent areas of the 
state and is considered one of the highest quality districts (Snider, 1989b). 

Small school districts have also opposed interdistrict choice plans because of their likely 
adverse impact on them. For example, in several of the smallest districts in Minnesota as many as 
a quarter of tiie students have requested transfers to other districts, with such a wholesale exodus 
having major budgetary implications. Whether state policymakers choose to resolve this problem 
will depend on how they feel about preserving smaU districts, as compared with encouraging their 
consolidation. 

Since 1986, the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) has supported the exploration of 
choice options within the public school system as long as they are consistent with the goals and 
outcomes established by states ar)d local communities. At its 1989 national convention, the 
National Education Association (NEA) passed a resolution opposing federally- and state-mandated 
choice plans, but continued to support local choice programs such as magnet schools. However, its 
state affiliates have sometimes taken diverse positions. Tht state affiliate in Iowa supported choice 
legislation there, while the California Teachers Association has opposed similar legislation (Snider, 
1989a). 

Like most restructuring options, cost and financing arrangements present feasibility 
challenges in the design of choice plans. As with SBM, a system of public school choice may 
impose start-up costs, but its operational costs should be no more than the current system's. 

* These constraints on universal public school choice might change the source of unequal 
educational opportunities from the current one based on where a student resides to ones resulting from 
enrollment, information, and transportation limits. However, if efforts are made to mitigate these latter 
constraints, public school choice might produce fewer inequities overall than the current system. 
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However, the best available evidence indicates that magnets cost from 10 to 12 percent more to 
operate than traditional schools (Snider, 19 7). Some of the specialty schools that have received so 
much attention in the past few years are considerably more expensive than that For example, the 
Illinois Mathematics and Science Academy receives $9,600 a year per student just for instructional 
expenses (the state pays an additional $8,400 for room and board), and the highly-rated Los 
Angeles County High School for the Arts must raise almost $1,000 more per student each year than 
the state currentty provides (Woo, 6/20/89). If schools were to differentiate themselves in 
significant ways, particularly if they reduced their size, at least some would cost more than 
traditional schools with their efficiencies of scale and uniformity of academic offerings. " 

In addition to cost issues, financing arrangements must also be considered in the design of 
choice plans. In the case of the progn^ins either recently enacted or being considered by state 
governments, state funding follows the sUident from one school and district to another. Such an 
arrangement is not a problem in states where the majority of educa)jon funding comes from the 
state. However, where the state is not the major funding source, there are typically wide spending 
disparities among local districts. In the choice bill now being considered in Massachusetts (where 
the state pays only about 45 percent of the total cost), $2,000 will be transferred with each student, 
regardless of the actual costs of educating that student. That amount compares with the more than 
$4,0(X) average per pupil expenditure in the state. In states where local communities pay a 
significant portion of schooling costs, interdistrict transfers raise all kinds of questions about who 
should be compelled to pay for which students. To some extent, such a plan might redistribute 
resources from more affluent or property-rich communities to students living in poorer ones. 
However, the arrangement raises equity and burden concerns that could eventually have serious 
political ramifications. 

Another equity issue arises if states choose not to fund transportation costs for students 
from low-income families. Since they believe that without this support, poor students will be 
seriously constrained in their options, sponsors of choice bills in some states have included 
transportation assistance. However, other states considering such legislation have not included this 
type of funding. 

None of these feasibility issues is insurmountable, but they do suggest that designers of 
choice plans need to consider carefully the likely consequences of whatever student selection and 
funding mechanisms they select The experience of magnets, other types of alternative public 
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schools, and private schools suggest several design factors likely to increase the chances that greater 
public school choice will result in positive effects. They are: 

• extensive outreach so that all students have an equal opportunity' to learn about 
available choices and then to enroll in the school of their choice 

• program participation and selection mechanisms that maximize the number of 
participating schools and ensure as much open enrollment as space permits 

• permission for schools to differentiate themselves in their size, curriculum, and 
instructional strategies 

• resources that ensure equal access (e.g., transportation and staff development) 

• continued sensitivity to any resource inequities that may develop as the plan is 
implemented. For example, if not all students who wish to move from poorer to 
richer districts can do so, access to academic course offerings and other learning 
opportunities such as laboratories may become more unequal over time. 

In sum, because of the very limited and inferential nature of available data, public school 
choice should probably not be promoted as a strategy that can improve student achievement 
directly. That relationship is not clearly established, and arguing as such may raise unrealistic 
expectations on the part of parents and the general public. Rather, choice can be more credibly 
proposed as a way to build support for public schooling and to increase parental satisfaction and 
student engagement Although the data are meager, choice plans may also be a means for bringing 
drop-outs back to school and providing education more directly related to students' employment 
interests (e.g., through community college enrollment). Minnesota, for example, found that in the 
first year of its Postsecondary Enrollment Options program, 6 percent of the students participating 
had previously dropped out of public schools. 

One final point needs to be raised about choice as a means for restnicturing public 
education. This issue has more to do with how the notion of conununity is defined in a 
democratic society than with questions of whether choice will work or how it will work. Choice is 
predicated on the notion that by creating a quasi-market system in public education, schools will 
become more responsive and efficient. But this analogy cannot be carried too far because maricets 
do not reflect broader community values in the way we expect of the nation's public schools."'^ 
Maricets are arenas for narrow, self-interested transactions. Certainly schools of choice arc likely to 
be responsive to their owri clients— to the students enrolled in a particular school and to their 
parents. Yet a school's immediate clientele may have very different expectations about curriculum 
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and student outcomes than the broader community of a city or state. The diffuse goals and 
competing interests inherent in a system of democratic governance may have made public schools 
less autonomous and efficient (Chubb and Moe, 1988), but they are also the way we create 
communities that transcend the narrow interests of sin^ ^ constituencies and socialize students into 
the pluralistic society in which they must live and wou Perhaps the greatest challenge for a 
system of universal choice in public education will be to replicate the flexibility and efficiency of 
markets without sacrifi'^uig the broader conmiunity's interests, as expressed through democratic 
politics and electoral accountability. 

HOLDING SCHOOLS MORE ACCOUNTABLE 

Accountability in public education is an old concept Inherent in the notion that all 
governmental activity derives from the consent of the governed is the belief that educators should 
be held accountable to citizens and their elected representatives for the performance of public 
schools. What is new, however, is the belief that educational accountability systems can be used to 
advance school restructuring. 

The belief that greater external accountability is a key to reform rests on several 
assumptions. Although educators should be allowed to use their professional judgments in selecting 
appropriate instructional strategies, those outside the school should play a major role in defining 
educational objectives and should have available to them sufficient infonnation to exercise oversight 
over public education. Proposals for greater accountability assume either that schools have be^n 
made insufficiently aware of what was expected of them or that their constituents have lacked 
adequate information to exercise effective leverage over school performance. The solution, derived 
fi'om this diagnosis, is to make these expectations clear, allow flexibility in the means to achieve 
desired ends, and then be prepared to reward and punish schools on their performance. 

AccountabUity mechanisnis have traditionally taken a number of different forms in public 
education. Those typically imposed by higher levels of government include: financial audits of 
school districts to ensure fiscal probity, evaluation of school personnel through structured 
observations of their work, accreditation visits to ensure that schools meet minimum resource and 
management standards, and the public reporting of statistical data on student and school 
performance. Schools and the communities they serve may also develop their own accountability 
mechanisms. For example, as part of a site-based planning process, school staff, sometimes in 
collaboration with parent groups, might specify goals and then conduct informal evaluations to 
determine the extent to which those goals are being met. At the school-site, a number of informal 
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mechaiusms operate as well. These include parental visits to schools, what students tell parents 
about their school experiences, and the image the school projects in the community. 

One outgrowth of the education reform movement of the 1980s has been a renewed 
emphasis on accoxmtability through the reporting of statistical indicators. Several aspects of this 
effort are notable. First, states and school districts have tried to move beyond a reliance on 
standardized test scores as the sole measure of educational quality. The trend now is to develop 
and collect data on multiple indicators that describe the level of fiscal resources available to 
schools, the type of courses offered, the quality of the teaching staff, and a variety of student- 
related measures such as course-taking patterns, promotion and drop out rates, postsecondary 
matriculation, and a broai range of achievement (e.g., writing skills, higher order skills, and subject 
matter competence). About half the states now publicly report indicator data on individual schools 
and allow for some disaggregation of that data by demographic factors such as gender and ethnicity 
(OERI State Accountability Study Group, 1988). 

Another unique aspect of recent accountability efforts is that state governments are not just 
reporting data about school performance; they are also using that information to reward, punish, and 
assist schools. About 25 states have policies triggered by data about low performance tiiat range 
from the targeting of additional resources and assistance to— in a few states — direct state 
intervention in the day-to-day operations of chronically low-performing districts. Seven states use 
their indicator systems to trigger substantial actions or material rewards for high-performing or 
significantly-improving districts and schools. These include school-based incentive grants and 
exemptions from state regulations or monitoring requirements. The assumption behind this renewed 
emphasis on public accountability is the belief that if comparable information is available about 
how schools use the resources available to them and how well different types of students are 
learning, policymakers, educators, and the public will use tiiat information to improve schooling. 

Accoxmtability became linked with school restructuring when the National Governors' 
Association (1986) recommended an "old-fashioned horse trade" in which state governments would 
regulate local districts and schools less, and in exchange, educators would produce better results for 
students. The governors assumed that because staff at individual schools are more likely tiian those 
at higher governmental levels to know how to educate the individual students eruolled in their 
institutions, they should be granted greater discretion, so long as they produce acceptable results for 
students. This exchange of greater local autonomy for better performance also assumed that schools 
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and teachers could be judged on publicly-defined standards that are comparable over time and 
across schools in the same jurisdiction* 

Accountability niechanlsms of the type now used by most state governments can be 
powerful levers for changing the behavior of principals and teachers. AvaUable evidence suggests 
that educators take the reporting of accountability data very seriously, and alter their teaching to 
improve student performance on whatever indicators higher governmental levels stress (OERI State 
Accountability Study Group, 1988). The problem is that even in those states which collect a 
variety of performance data, only student achievement on standardized tests is typically stressed as 
important Even though states are moving towards the development and use of more sophisticated 
achievement tests, most still focus on basic skillls. Consequently, the Lidicators currently 
influencing school practice are not only test-driven, but also focused on low-level skills. As a 
result, even if teachers are not "teaching to the test," the effect in many schools has been a 
narrowing of the curriculum in ways that are inconsistent with the kind of analytical skills and 
subject matter knowledge that students will need for future employment. Nevertheless, the very 
power of indicator systems to change school-level behavior suggests that if the appropriate 
indicators are used, they could be a potent tool in motivating schools to teach the skills required in 
the workplace of tomorrow. 

For accountability to wo± as part of a restructuring strategy, either through an indicator 
system or another type of external assessment, some basic i-ssues first need to be addressed, 
however. Even without restructuring, accountability has always presented a basic dilemma for 
public education: How can schools be held accountable to the standards and norms of the larger 
body politic without constraining school practice in ways that result in less effective learning for 
students? At one level, the challenge is a technical one. States and local district<; need to develop 
indicator systems that stress not just student test scores, but the entire range of school experience. 
Rather than just asking which schools scored above the state median or improved over the past 
year, daU should also be collected that can answer questions such as: Are teachers assigned to 
teach courses for which they are qualified; Are all students receiving a rigorous cuniculum; Are 
most staying in school until graduation; Are they adequately prepared for either employment or 
posisecondary training? This effort would require that states vasfly improve their statistical data 
systems to include more sophisticated tests of student achievement and a variety of new indicators 
that are both valid and feasible to collect without unduly burdening individual schools. States also 
need to ensure that districts and schools are compared fairly» and that adequate consideration is 
given to their differing resource levels and student composition 
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The technical difficulties involved in designing fair and valid accountability systems are 
significant^ and require considerable investment in research and development (for a discussion of the 
technical issues posed by educational indicator systems, see Shavelson, McDonnell, and Oakes, cds., 
1989; OERI State Accountability Study Group, 1988). But these challenges pale in comparison 
with the philosophical and political issues that accountability in public education raises. Questions 
of "who should be held accountable to whom for what" have always been thorny, but school 
restructuring further complicates tlieir resolution* 

Each of the restructuring options outlined thus far embodies its own mo'jiel of 
accountability. SBM assumes that by decentralizing authority to school-level personnel, they can be 
held truly accountable for performance because they will have direct control over how resources are 
used, what is taught, and how it is taught. Unlike the current system where authority and 
responsibility are often fragmented with state and district officials controlling the allocation of 
instnictional resources and school personnel held responsible for outcomes, SBM would join the 
two. In the case of SBM, the "horse trade" of greater flexibility for better results should woric if 
external accountability standards are broad enough to accommodate the variation across schools that 
SBM promotes. However, any indicator that measures more than just minimal perforaiance (e.g., 
higher order as opposed to basic skills, the rigor of course content as compared with simply 
enumerating the courses offered and taken by their titles), will influence what schools do. and 
hence, act as a constraint on SBM. One could imagine, for example, a school that decides to offer 
a deeper fine arts curriculum and gives up several science courses to gain the instructional time and 
needed resources. If state or district accountability measures stress science achievement, this 
particular school would be at a disadvantage. 

Choice assumes accountability through a quasi-market mechanism: If students and parents 
are imhappy with a school's performance, they will exit and enroll in a different one. l\ih]ic 
school choice also assumes that systematic data will be available about all schools, so that students 
and parents can act as informed consumers if they wish. Hence, a uniform set of performance 
indicators is consistent with minimizing maricet imperfections in a system of public school choice. 

Choice does complicate the question of who should be held accountable, however. 
Accountability in public education has traditionally assumed that r ^ardless of the organizational 
structure and relative amount of responsibility assigned to each, all three levels, state, district, and 
school, should be held accountable for school quality. However, in cases of interdistrict choice 
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where students can attend any school in a given state, what role do local districts play and to 
whom arc they accountable? As voters, parents hold the state accountable; as consumers choosing 
a school for their children, they can hold the school responsible. But once their child leaves the 
district in which they reside and vote, electoral accountability at tlie district-level is severed. If not 
many students decide to attend schools ouD^ide their district, this disjuncturc in eleaoral 
acco?;iitability will not become a significant: problem. Nevertheless, it illmtrates the deep political 
conundrums that choice proponents need to consider. 

Teacher professionalism assuir.i^s a somewhat different model of accountability. It argues 
that the profession itself should establish standards not just for entry into teaching, but also for 
what constitutes good practice. Through peer review and other mechanisms, the profession should 
then enforce those standaixis, thus ensuring professional accountabUity. However, those espousing 
greater professional control ever teaching have not always been clear about the unit of 
accountability within the profession. Will it be tlie teachers in a single school, a district, a state, or 
nationally who collectively enforce professional standards? 

Like all forms of accountability in public education, teacher professionalism raises both 
technical and philosophical questions. The technical questions revolve around the process by which 
teachers arc evaluated. Inherent in the concept of professionalism is peer review. Yet, as noted in 
a previous section, a high proportion of practicing teachers arc currently opposed to fonnal scrutiny 
by their colleague. Nevertheless, the notion continues to gain acceptance, particulariy for 
beginning teachers and those needing assistance in improving their teu*.iung. 

Even if peer review becomes widely c; iorscd, the design of the evaluation instrument 
remains a problem. Past experience in 3 variety of states and local districts indicates the trade-offs 
inherent in designing a teacher evaluation system that is fair and also can generate sufficiently 
uniform information to meet the due process requirements associated with promotion and 
compensation decisions. States and local districts have either had to bear high transaction costs 
using instruments that require numerous classroom observations and an assessment of teacher 
portfolios, or they have inappropriately used assesOTcnt procedures designed for other puipo^'^; 
(McDonnell, 198S/. Research on teacher evaluation systems concludes tjiat a single evaluation 
process cannot simultaneously perform multiple functions such as assessing beginning tcachere for 
tenure decisions, classifying experienced teachers for promotion, and aiding teachei^ experiencing 
difficulties in the classroom (Wise et al., 1984). The expert consensus is that, within the existing 
state of measurement technology, it is possible to devr p an assessment of teaching skills that can 
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detennine whether a novice teacher is fit for professional practice (Wise et al., 1987). However, 
existing instruments for assessing veteran teachers remain exiranely problematic in their ability to 
judge teacher performance reliably and validly. Consequently, true professional accountability for 
teachers awaits both a consensus among teachers about their collective roles and the development of 
assessment instruments that are valid and cost-efficient to use. 

The philosophical or normative issue that professional accountability raises is a variant oa 
the basic question that any decentralization of public power raises: How much authority should be 
ceded to the teaching profession to define its own standards and police itself, and how much should 
be retained by elected officials as part of a system of democratic or popular accountability? 
Deciding how to balance ihese two values is not an easy task, but it is one of the thorny issues 
that must be addressed if current demands for greater decentralization are not to conflict with 
equally strong ones for increased accountability (for an extended discussion of efforts to balance 
popular and professional control in teacher policy, see McDonnell, 1989). 

If we return to the basic question that should undergiid the design of any accountability 
system— who should be held accountable to whom for what— we see two major issues that need to 
be resolved before accountability can be ussd as a tool for any type of school restructuring. The 
first is to determine the appropriate unit of accountability. In a system ^vhere significant authority 
has devolved to the school-level, how much responsibility should state governments, local districts, 
schools as collective bodies, and individual teachers and principals each bear for student outcomes?^ 
To some extent, educators are always blamed for poor educational performance, but so are school 
boards who cannot get school bond measures enacted by their communities and state officials who 
support increased fiinding for public schools and then face voters' displeasure when they feel that 
they have not received their money's worth. Sghool restructuring demands that this division of 
responsibility among governmental levels, institutions, and individuals be made more explicit and 
less a whim of current rhetoric. The second issue revolves around the question of "to whom" are 
schools accountable. One can think of educational accountability in a decentralized system as a 
series of concentric circles with parents and students as the irmermost circle and the American 
public broadly defined as the outennost circle. In between, are the different constituencies (e.g., 
employers, ^tate and local voters, ethnic groups, higher education institutions, etc.) that comprise the 



^ Qearly, students and their parents also bear some responsibility for how much they learn, and 
policies such as parental choice and competency tests for high school graduation make the assumption 
of shared responsibilitj' explicit. 
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larger body politic having a stake in public schooling. The challenge becomes deciding how much 
and what kind of accountability individual schools and public education more generally owe each 
"circle." Those advocating decentralization of authority to the schooHevel assume that the greatest 
accountabilitj' is owed to the inneraiost circle of students and parents. Most would likely agree that 
such an emphasis is appropriate. Yet the question remains of just how much latitude should be left 
to school-level communities to define and tiien monitor educational outcomes, given broader 
concerns about democratic values, labor markets larger tiian tiie local community, and equal access 
to learning opportunities across difierent schools. The "horse trade" is a viable model for 
accountability in a restructured school system, but it will not be an easy one to achieve, either 
technically or politically. 

ALTERING THE CONTENT AND PROCESS OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

This reform focuses on curriculum— what is taught in American schools and how it is 
taught Calls for a major restructuring of tiie elementary and secondary curriculum are stronger 
today *Jian they have been at any time since tiie post-Sputnik era some 30 years ago. These 
proposals assume tiiat much of tiie problem of poor educational performance can be attributed to 
curricula which do not convey tiie skills and knowledge tiiat students need today. Just as otiier 
approaches to restructuring raise serious questions about who has tiie autiiority to decide the goals 
and process of education, curriculum reform raises questions about which educational goals should 
prevail Like other reform proposals, recommendations for major curriculum change force 
policyiDakers and educators to confipont not just research evidence about which strategies most 
effectively increase student learning, but also political questions about tiie mission of public 
schooling. 

Witiiin tiie last yc -professional groups in a variety of disciplines have issued plans for a 
major overhaul of tiieir curii,ala. Perhaps tiie most ambitious is tiie Project 2061 report of tiie 
American Association for tiie Advancement of Science (1989). Thi:; multi-volume effort outlines 
tiie knowledge and skills tiiat students should acquire in all branchci: of science— tiie biological and 
health sciences, mathematics, physical and information sciences and engineering, social and 
behavioral sciences, and technology— tiiroughout tiie 12 years of elementary and secondary 
schooling. The project envisions two more phases in which new curricula, textbooks, and student 
schedules are first developed, and tiien adapted and implemented in local schools. Altiiough tiiis 
effort is the most comprehensive, sn oiier-scale activities arc also occurring in English and history 
(Rotiiman, 1989). 
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Higher Order Thinking Skills 

Most recent proposals for restructuring cuniculum have four elements in common. First, 
they focus on what have come to be called higher order thinking skills that include, but are not 
limited to, the ability to: think critically and analytically, impose a logical structure on seemingly 
unrelated facts, develop convincing arguments, and engage in creative problem-solving. As a result, 
the emphasis is on broad, generalizable concepts such as systems, change, conflict and competition, 
and trade-offs in the social and behavioml sciences (Appley and Maher, 1989). 

Deeper Curricula 

Second, these proposals recommend moving to a deeper curriculum, and away from the 
current practice of covering a broad array of topics rather superficially. For example. Project 2061 
envisions students focusing only a dozen or so substantial topics from kindergarten through 
twelfth grade, but exploring them comprehensively and from many different perspectives. 

Sequential Building of Knowledge and Skills 

A third feature shared by these plans is that they move away from the notion of stand-alone 
courses that lack a sequential building of knowledge and skills over several years (Raizen, 1988). 
For example, American schools are currently characterized by very little science instruction in the 
elementary grades (an average of less then 30 minutes a week), and stand-alone secondary courses 
in the physical and life sciences, with virtually no effort to link them. The cunicula now being 
proposed introduce topics in early grades (often through "hands-on" inquiry), and then return to 
those topics in progressively more rigorous ways throughout a student's school career. An example 
is atmosphere and weather. In the early grades, the topic might be covered through student 
measurement of rainfall and the collection of snowflakes; in later grades, the probabilities involved 
in predicting weather and the economic and social impacts of climate would be addressed (Hilts, 
1989). 

Integration of Practical and Academic 

A final characteristic of recent proposals is an emphasis on integrating the practical and tlie 
academic. This focus is evident in admonitions that academic learning should be experimental and 
inquiry-based, and that practical or vocational training not be divorced from conceptual learning. 
The AASA panel on technology education described the link between the academic and the applied 
in this way: "Generating concepts in the mind should start very eariy in the learning process, and 
they should be related where possible to familiar experiences. Experience is the application of 
understanding. It builds familiarity and helps fix what has been learned so that it can be applied in 
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future, perhaps unfamiliar situations" (Johnson, 1989: 9). The panel gives the example of teachuig 
students about the advent of modem telecommunications and its unpact on society through a 
traditional lectureAext foraiat, and then complementing that strategy by having students design and 
build a simple telegrajdi system.^ 

In essence, these curriculum reform proposals call for a more coherent and analytical 
approach to the teaching of subject-matter content Despite what appear to be common themes 
among most refonn proposals, there is not a complete consensus, however. AiK)ther group of 
reforaiers, typified by the cultural literacy approach of E.D. Hirsch (1987), argue that reform 
proposals of the kind discussed above are "skills-heavy and knowledge-light" (Rothman, 1989). 
They advocate a greater emphasis on factual content in the curriculum. This group believes that 
there is a common body of knowledge that all students should know as a basis for shared culture 
and communication, and that it is this material on which students should exercise their cognitive 
skills. In its purest form, this latter approach to curriculum reform is probably a minority view. 
However, the distinction between analytical skills and factual knowledge is less a dichotomy than a 
condnuum, with proponents of each approach recognizing that the other is necessary for a student 
to become truly educated. As Lauren Resnick notes in her review of research on higher order 
thinking skills: "cognitive research yields repeated demonstrations that specific content area 
kno^vledge plays a central role in reasoning, thinking, and learning of all kinds" (1987: 18). 
Despite their diffciing emphases, each of these approaches advocates curricula that move beyond an 
emphasis on basic skills and routine abilities to a richer, more complex understanding of social and 
natural phenomena. 

More than any other restructuring proposal discussed thus far, those aimed at changing the 
content of classroom instmction are most directly related to the problems of underachievement and 
the need for new workplace skills. Perfiaps the most compelling evidence comes from the Second 
International Mathematics Study (SIMS), In attempting to explain the poor performana* of U.S. 



^ This focus on linking the academic and the applied was most recently emphasized in the House 
of Representatives version of legislation reauthorizing federal funding for vocational education. It limits 
federal funding to local programs which integrate academic and occupational disciplines and wiiich lead 
to both academic and occupational competence. Programs must also offer coherent sequences of 
courses that will reinforce the need to achieve competencies in academic and job skills (U.S. House 
of Representatives, 1989). Currentiy, many significant barriers work against such an integration, 
including the resistance of both academic and vocational educators and the lack of effective curricular 
models. However, the House action does send a strong message that integration of these two 
approaches to learning is desired by political leaders and their constituents. 
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students in comparison with those in other industrialized countries, researchers were first able to 
eliminate what they called "deceptive explanations." For example, they found that although the 
Japanese school year is longer than in the United States (243 days vs. 180), Japanese students 
spend less time in mathematics instruction than their American counterparts (101 hours a year vs. 
144). Similariy, researchers were able to eliminate differences in class size as an explanation when 
they found as many countries with smaller class sizes among the higher achieving group as among 
the lower-achieving one (McKnight et al., 1987). The most striking difference that the SIMS 
researchers found is that the hi^est achieving countries oi^ganize their curriculum very differently 
than the United States does. For example, at the lower-secondaiy level, Japan has a curriculum that 
emphasizes al^^ebra; France and Belgium have one dominated by geometry and by fractions. U.S* 
schools, on the other band, allocate their curriculum more equally across a variety of topics, thus 
covering them much more superficially. The U.S. mathematics curriculum is characterized by a 
great deal of repetition and review, with the result that topics are covered with little intensity. This 
low-intensitv curriculum means that mdividual topics arc treated ia only a few class periods, and 
concepts and topics are quite fragmented ftom one anotlier (McKnight et al., 1987). Those 
advocating a deeper, more intensive curriculum have used the experience of other countries to aigue 
that curriculum content should be organized in larger, more sequential blocks widi considerable time 
devoted to intensive subject-matter coverage. The expectation is that if students are exposed to 
fewer topics, but in greater depth and with more coherence, their subject-matter achievement and 
understanding will increase. 

A second body of evidence that has been brought to bear in arguing that curriculum reform 
can improve student achievement is cognitive science research on the nature of human thirJcing and 
the acquisition of thinking and learning skills. In her review of this research, Resnick (1987) notes 
that its most important conclusion is: "the kind of activities traditionally associated with thinking 
are not limited to advanced levels of development. Instead, these activities are an intimate part of 
even elementary levels of reading, mathematics, and other branches of learning— when learning is 
proceeding well" (8). For that reason, Resnick argues, cognitive research represents a fundamental 
challenge to educational theories, that assume a sequence from lower-level activities not requiring 
much mdependent thinking or judgment to higher-level ones: 
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Children cannot understand what they read without making inferences and using information 
that goes beyond what is written in the text. They cannot become good writers without 
engaging in complex problem-solving-like processes. Basic mathematics will not be 
effectively learned if children only try to memorize rules for manipulating written numerical 
symbols. All this implies that "basic" and "higher order" skills cannot be clearly seoarated 
(45). 

The implication of this finding for cuniculum refonn is that higher order thinking skills should be 
taught to all students from the very beginning of their schooling, and that failure to do so may be 
one reason why they do not achieve at expected levels. 

Despite clear evidence that higher order skills are used in a variety of disciplines, in 
everyday situations, and even by young children prior to beginning their formal education, it is less 
clear how that set of skills can be taught most effectively. There is evidence that the specific skills 
(e.g., generating alternative viewpoints, solving logical puzzles) taught in different curricular 
programs are in fact learned by students. However, there is much less evidence about how an 
integrated ability to leam, think, and reason can be cultivated. Part of the problem in trying to 
identify curricular practices that will enhance higher order thinking skills lies in the inability of 
current testing practices to do more than measure students' factual knowledge and assess the 
coherence and utility of that knowledge (Resnick, 1987). Although by no means conclusive, 
research on the correlates of achievement aiid on the way we acquire thinking skills provides strong 
support to the notion that restructuring curriculum in the ways currently being proposed will 
improve student outcomes. 

Another aspect of cuniculum reform seeks to alter the process (as opposed to the content) 
of classroom instruction. Some of these proposals focus on how instrcictional time is used (e.g., 
seeking to maximize the amount of engaged learning time), or how teachers teach (e.g., decreasing 
the amount of time teachers spend lecturing arid increasing student interaction and group work). 

Elimination of Tracking 

Periiaps the most far-reaching (and controversial) proposals are those calling for the 
elimination of instructional grouping practices that track students according to some notion of 
.differing ability levels. In elementary schools, students are typically subdivided into different 
reading (and sometimes mathematics) groups. In high schools, students are usually assigned to one 
of three tracks — academic, vocational, or general— each widi its own set of courses and expectations 
for students' later attauimenL In roost schools, students in the vocational ?M general tracks are 
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disproportionately poor and minority (Oakes, 1985). The proponents of tracking, with classroom 
teachers often among the strongest advocates, argue that it is an effective way to teach students of 
widely varying ability and learning styles. Those who oppose ability grouping argue that it creates 
serious inequalities in learning opportunities, and that it hurts rather than aids student achievement. 

The research evidence about the relationship between tracking and student achievemcjnt is 
mixed In a review of research on the effects of stratification in secondary schools, Gamoran and 
Berends (1987) found that students in acedemic tracks are more likely to plan on attending college 
and more likely to actually enroll, even controlling for their plans and achievement prior to 
tracking. However, in those studies with strict controls for prior achievement, the effect of tracking 
on student achievement was found to be mixed, with some reporting higher achievement associated 
with assignment to a college-preparatory or academic track and others reporting no effect Studies 
that have identified some differences in achievement associated with ability-grouping found that 
those benefits accrued to students in the academic track, with essentially no achievement gains for 
those in lower tracks (Kulik and Kulik, 1982). 

The clearest evidence about curriculum stratification relates to the differential learning 
opportunities that students are provided depending on tlieir track a<;sigrnenL For example, in the 
High School and Beyond survey, students who reported being in the academic track took three to 
five times as many advanced mathematics and science courses as those in general and vocational 
programs (Gamoran, 1987). Not only are lower track students less likely to take advanced courses, 
but they are also likely to receive less rigorous juid lower quality instruction. For example, those 
in lower tracks arc more likely to receive insuuction that fi:agments concepts instead of treating 
topicb in depth, and that involves rote memory instead of the critical-thinking tasks found in higher 
tracks. In addition, more experienced teachers and those regarded as morc effective are 
disproportionately assigned to higher tracis (for a review of this research, see Gamoran and 
Berends, 1987). 

Although research evidence about the effects of curricular stratification or tracking on 
achievement is mixed, its effects on students' learning experience and on their post-high-school 
attainment are now well-dc ;:umented across a variety of survey and ethnographic studies. Not only 
does tracking contribute to unequal learning opportunities in the types and content of courses that 
students take, but it also means that students in lower tracks receive less of the kind of instruction 
likely to develop the critical thinking skills they need in their future lives. 
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The evidence suggesting that altering the content and process of classroom ia jiiction will 
improve student learning is peiiiaps stronger for this particular approach to restructuring than for 
any of the others considered in this paper. At the same time, the feasibility challenges that such a 
strategy poses are at least as great as for the others. 

Curriculum is an area where a very similar attempt at comprehensive reform was tried 
several decades ago with only modest success. Between 1956 and 1975, the National Science 
Foundation funded 53 curriculum projects, 43 in mathematics and the natural sciences and 10 in the 
social sciences. Like the curriculum reforms being recommended now, these projects stressed the 
learning of fundamental concepts over facts and the use of discovery methods, student inquiry, and 
multimedia materials to supplement textbooks. The record of these reforms is mixed. By 1976, 60 
percent of the nation's school districts reported using at least one of the NSF science programs in 
grades 7 to 12, and 30 percent of the districts reported using some NSF science materials in the 
elementary grades (Ravitch, 1983). Studies found that students exposed to this new science 
curricula performed better than students in traditional courser on measures of general achievement 
and analytic skills, and that they had more positive attitudes towards science (Shymanksy, Kyle, and 
Alport, 1983). Even with these signs of positive change, a review of NSF curriculum efforts in 
science concluded: "In spite of the expendimres of millions of dollars and the involvement of some 
of the most brilliant minds, the science classroom of today is little different from one of 20 years 
ago. While there may be new books on the shelves and clever gadgets in the storage cabinets, the 
day-to-day operation of the class remains largely unchanged. A teacher tells his or her students 
what is important to learn and so the class progresses" (Welch, 1979). 

The mathematics and social studies efforts were considerably less successful. The 
proportion of school districts using NSF mathematics curricula decreased from 30 percent in the 
eariy 1970s to 9 percent by 1976, and only about 25 percent of districts were using social science 
materials (Ravitch, 1983). The overwhehning majority of teachers in all subject-matter disciplines 
continues to rely primarily on a single textbook (Raizen, 1988). Despite the NSF efforts, the social 
studies curriculum in most U.S. schools continues to stress a factual approach to history and 
government, and makes little reference to broader social science concepts. In explaining why 
teachers rejected the NSF approach, a spokesperson for the National Council for the Social Studies 
argued thct "it is sin:.,'iy more appropriate to them to continue doing what they have dom 
before — ^practices consistent with their own values and beliefs and those they perceive, probably 
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accurately, to be those of their communities. Tne new materials just don't fit** (as cited in Raviich. 
1983: 263)7 

These previous attempts to reform curriculum in ways similar to those called for in recent 
proposals are instructive for current efforts. First, the NSF designers wanted not just to revise 
cuniculum. but to replace the existing one entirely. Not only did this guarantee institutional 
resistance, but it also required massive teacher retraining (Ravitch, 1983). Cuniculum reformers not 
only underestimated the amoxmt of retraining that would be necessary, but also failed to see that 
teachers might strongly disagree with an approach that challenged their beliefs about what subject- 
matter content should be taught, how it should be taught, and how they should manage their 
classrooms. In the period since the height of NSF's activities, we have learned a lot more about 
how to implement new educational practices successfully, and how to motivate change within 
schools (FuUan, 1982). However, even if current reformers are "smarter" about how to encourage 
local modification of centrally-designed materials and develop a sense of local ownership, 
cuniculum reforms will slill largely be imposed by academic experts from outside the school. 
Fuithennore. the type of cuniculum refonn, now being proposed by national blue ribbon panels and 
designed by small groups of academics and teachers, may very weU be perceived as flying directly 
in the face of other restructuring proposals that advocate greater autonomy for individual schools 
ana teachers. This tension between expert opinion and leacher ^•eferences applies not just to 
efforts to change cuniculum content, but also to calls for decreased tracking and more heterogenous 
instructional groupings. Those advocating such changes are largely academic experts and 
policymakers, and those opposing them are classroom teachers allied with some parents. 

A second lesson drawn from the NSF experience revolves around the question of whose 
cunicular goals should prevail. The scientific canons held by university experts led them to 
espouse one type of curriculum, but that approach had to compete with teacher preference?, with 
the moral and social values of local communities, and witli the demands of the mass textbook 
market The fact that the new cuniculum was sound by scientific standaids or that it was likely to 
increase student achievement was insufficient to ensure its widespread acceptance and use. Those 

^ The NSF efforts were further thwarted by a political controversy that erupted over an 
anthropology course designed for the upper elementary grades, "Man: A Course of Study" (MACOS). 
Because the course dealt widi such volatile subjects as evolution and cultural relativism, criticism of 
it developed in a number of local communities. As a result. NSF and the course developers were 
investigated by the General Accounting Office and Congress held hearings on MACOS. Although the 
course survived, its use fell dramatically, and NSF's curriculum efforts have never again been as 
extensive as they were in the two decades between 1956 and 1976. 
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factors had to be weighed against other goals, including a desire to preserve local autonomy against 
a perceived movement towards a more uniform national curriculum, and to conserve the traditional 
- -curriculum that educators believed to be effective. 

In sum, the feasibility issues raised by curriculum reform are multiple. Wliile it will require 
a massive and cosdy effort, building new capacity in the fonn of materials development and teacher 
traming may actually be the most strmghcforward task. The larger challenges lie in convincing 
teachers and the general public that new approaches are preferable, and in reconciling large-scale, 
top-down curriculum reform with other reforms that seek to decentralize authority and grant teachers 
greater autonomy over what and how they teach* 

STRENGTHENING LINKS BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND THE LARGER COMMUNITY 

This final form of restructuring begins with the assumption that there are real limits on 
what schools can accomplish on their own. Research has shown that, even in particulariy effective 
schools, family background is the most significant predictor :tudent achievement. Recent 
demographic, social, and economic changes in the American family have only reinforced the impact 
of these other factois on students' likelihood of success in school Those advocating stronger 
school links with parents, social service and health agencies, businesses, a*id the larger community 
point to the high proportion of children liv.ag in poverty (20 percent of all children, 25 peiwnt of 
those under six years) or in single-parent homes (one-sixth of all children, one-half of black 
children). They then argue that even the best-run schools with the most engaging curriculum 
cannot overcome on their own the effects of those conditions and the related problems of child 
abuse, drug addiction, and juvenile delinquency. 

Proposals to link schools with other institutions take a variety of forms, and tend lo focus 
on strategies to assist students most at-risk of not completing high school (e.g, see Committe^e for 
Economic Development, 1987; National Governors' Association, 1987; W.T. Grant Foundation, 
1988; MDC, 1988). 

James Comer*s approach 

Some of the proposals advocate a form of school-based management coupled with other 
components such as a strong parents' program and a mental health team. This is the approach that 
James Comer piloted at two elementary schools in New Haven serving low-income students, and 
that is now being implemented in 50 other schools around the country. Comer (1988) maintains 
that a child's home and school experiences affect his or her psychosocial development and that it, 
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in turn, shapes academic achievement He goes on to argue that in deemphasizing interpersonal 
factors and foeusing on instruction and curriculum, most current educational reforms are incorrectly 
assuming that all children arrive at school equally prepared to perform as the school expects. 
Comer presents an alternative model of educational reform maintaining "that the key to academic 
achievement is to promote psychological development in students, which encourages bonding to the 
school. Doing so requires fostering positive interaction between parents and school staff/' (1988: 
46). To implement this model, the New Haven schools instituted a governance system that mcludes 
the principal, elected teachers and parents, a mental health specialistt and a member of the support 
staff; a parents' program that heavily involves them in school activities; and a mental health team 
comprised of a psychologist and a social worker or special-education teacher. 

School as a Settlement House 

A second set of proposals for linking schools with other agencies envisions the school as a 
"settlement house" or focal point for the delivery of a variety of services including child care and 
parenting education, job counseling and training, preventive health care, and substance abuse 
treatment The assumption here is that because no other agency comes in contact with children and 
their families as regularly as schools or tracks their progress as systematically, they are in the best 
position to broker and coordinate these services (Cohen, 1989). 

Collaboration with Businesses and Other Institutions 

A third model advocates greater collaboration with the business community and with other 
institutions such as colleges, universities, and various cultural organizations. These alliances are not 
new, and in fact, a 1987 survey identified 140,800 school partnerships across the country, of which 
57 percent were with businesses or business organizations (Cavazos as cited in Ascher, 1988). 
Partnerships range from modest adopt-a-school programs to considerably more elaborate ones such 
as the Boston Compact which is a centrally-negotiat';d contract between the city's public schools 
and businesses, unions, and institutions of higher education. The agreement calls for the schools to 
improve attendance, achievement, and high school graduation rates by 5 percent annually in return 
for more postsecondary educational and employment opportunities for their students (also to increase 
at a 5 percent annual rate). 

A recent report by the MIT Commission on Industrial Productivity suggests a different type 
of school-business link* It concludes: 
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With vocational education of limited effectiveness and few apprenticeships outside the 
consrniction trades, there is no systematic path to training for the non-coUege-bound. This 
lack of a structured transition from secondary schools to work results in weaker skills than 
those of European and Japanese woricers. In this area American workers and firms are at a 
serious competitive disadvantage (Dertouzos, Lester, and Solow, 1989: 85). 

It then goes on to suggest, based on the experience of West Germany and Japan, that the United 
States should consider a system where mors general, transferable skills (in addition to specialized 
capabilities) are learned through stmctured on-the-job training. Even if the U.? were not to move 
to a widespread system of apprenticeships as in Germany or extensive firm-based training as in 
Japan, the Commission recommends that a new education and training balance be struck between 
schools and Industry, with industry assuming greater responsibility for teaching generalized work 
skills and technological literacy. 

On the school side, the rationale for collaboration with business is the opportunity to gamer 
more resources, future employment for graduates, and a broadened political support base for public 
education. From business' perspective, reasons for participating derive finom a combination of 
enlightened self-interest and a view that human resource development is a collective responsibility 
(McLaughlin, 1988). In more specific terms, business sees such collaboration as an opportunity to 
influence tlie caliber of the future workforce, to enhance their corporate image, to improve the 
quality of life in the communities in which they operate, and to minimize the alternative expense of 
providing social welfare benefits to those lacking requisite employment skills. 

In contrast to the research bases supporting curricular or even teaching reforms, "there is no 
solid evidence that different collaborative projects are really having a significant impact on [student] 
learning" (Gary Natriello as quoted in Cohen, 1989). Although the data from an exemplary 
program such as James Comer's university-based New Haven project show impressive changes in 
students' behavior and gams on standardized test scores, the evidence from the vast majority of 
other collaborative projects is spotty and typically anecdotal.' Qearly, it would be very difficult to 



' Another project, the Boston Compact, that was heralded as a model for an innovative and 
productive collaboration between schools and the larger community has not experienced such positive 
results. Largely because of an economic boom and ensuii.^ labor shortage in Boston, the business 
community was able to exceed its commitment in providing jobs. The schools Increased both 
attendance and achievement, but the dropout rate among public school students increased from 36 to 
46 percent over the past six years (Farrar, 1988). Recent reports suggest that the business community 
is losing interest in the Compact partly because of the schools' inability to solve the dropout problem 
(Rolhman, 1988). The problems encountered by the Compact have been attributed to the district's 
inability to provide sufficient assistance because it was concentrating on implementing other policies, 
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determine what effect programs one step removed from the classroom (e.g., school-based health 
clinics) have on student learning. But at this point, it is also not possible to tell in any systematic 
way whether such programs are associated with other desired outcomes such as higher self-esteem 
for students or a greater willingness and ability to stay in school In its report on services for at- 
risk youth. MDC (1988) concluded that "while many interesting-sounding programs exist, little 
information is available upon which to base judgments of effectiveness" (7). 

Even without systematic data about their likely effects, it is possible to identify some of the 
feasibility issues that school coUaboratives face. One major problem stems fix)m the very feet that 
linking schools with social service agencies involves multiple programs and institutions. In 
describing the situation in California, Heath and McLaughlin (1988) list these barriers: "the general 
problems include separate funding streams, inconsistent eligibility criteria, splintered oig^^^ization of 
interest groups, and legislative jurisdictions that preserve service fragmentation" (305). In 
California, 160 different programs serve children and youth; these programs are run by 37 ur its in 
7 separate state-level departments; services are delivered by 20 types of local agencies; anc" .ogram 
eligibility is detennined by 25 separate categories of inforaiation related to financial tests, diagnostic 
conditions, and specific target populations (Smrekar, 1988). The situation in smaller or less activist 
states may be less complex, but the traditional fragmentation among educational, social, and health 
services remains despite a growing emphasis on the need for coordination. 

This policy fragmentation is further reinforced at the local delivery level by the duterent 
goals z^d professional socialization of educators and social service professionals. In their study of 
social services in American high schools, Farrar and Hampel (1987) found a balkanization of social 
service staff with some guidance counselors dealing only with academic matters and career 
planning, others focused on students' personal problems, and school nurses and social woricers 
dealing more specifically with issues such as substance abuse and teen parenting. Further 
confounding this fragmentation is the manner in which students are referred to various services. 
Farrar and Hampel found that the delivery of social services is exceedingly informal, and usually 
dependent on individual relations among staff and on their personal knowledge and judgment about 
what services are available and appropriate. Except for :erious situations su.ih as child abus^ that 
are governed by clear legal statutes, there are few formal guidelines dealing with which students 
should be served by which programs. 



the resistance of school principals to changing their schools to accommodate the Compact, and the 
Compact's lack of resources for offering training and technical assistance to teacheri (Farrar, 1988), 
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As in all the other restnicturing proposals, the extent and strength of school-community 
links will depend on the values and preferences of those involved. For example, school-based 
health clinics have become quite controversial in some local communities because they dispense 
contraceptive information. In these cases, collaboration can become a victim of larger value 
conflicts. Even when it does not involve basic moral values, some :ducators see collaboration as 
diverting the schools from their traditional academic mission and causing them to expend their 
limited time and staff reiwurces on what are viewed as more peripheral activiti^js. Jerome Harris, 
the superihtendent of the Atlanta public schools, argues that school cooperation with private industry 
and other agencies should be regarded as supplementary and not as "a solution to any problem" at- 
risk students face. He maintains that attaching too much importance to such collaboration "in some 
way removes us as educators from having any kind of real sense of accou^itability for our lack of 
success in doing what we're supposed to be doing" (as quoted in Cohen, 1989). 

Others who have studied school-business partnerships caution about their limits. Noting that 
big-city partnerships have done considerable good. Dale Mann (1987) also found that the smaller 
the district, ^he less likely they were to have foraial partnerships (although some local businesses 
might be interacting with the schools on an informal basis). Mann concludes that because of the 
size of most businesses outside large cities and the competition partnerships set up with the need to 
raise local taxes and support youth activities outside the schools, school-business partnerships arc 
unlikely to be effective in many smaller districts. He also argues that although school-business 
partnerships can be an importanl source of assistance to local schools, they should not be viewed as 
2 lever for more comprehensive educational refonn. "The stnicture of school governance purposely 
isolates schools from any single group, and the business community lacks the unity, expertis^i, 
resources, and authority necessary for school reform" (Mann, 1987: 231). In addition, most 
businesses lack the incentives for sustaining the long haul necessary to changing the schools in any 
given community. "Relocating plants, deskilling jobs, and purchasing training are far more frequent 
responses by businesses to the need for school reform than is woricing on that refonn" (T/fann, 
1987: 232). 

In acknowledging the limits on what schooL^s can accomplish for students on their om- 
efforts to strengthen 'Jie links between schools and the larger community may eventufJly become an 
important part of the dialogue on restructuring. Currently, however, this strategy is iht least well- 
developed of restructuring plans L. terms of a data base to identify which particular approaches are 
likely to be effective for different types of communities and student needs, and in wa>ii to address 
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the feasibility issues it raises. Nevertheless, the limited evidence available does suggest several 
general guidelines to consider in the design of such strategies. The first is the need to think about 
services for youth, not according to individual programs or pathologies, but in terms of a child's 
total development This perspective also requires that youth services be viewed in the broader 
context in which children live— family, school, and neighboihood (Heath and McLaughlin, 1988). 
The second is the need for the leadership and resources to implement that altered vision of youth 
services. Eveo with the best of intentions, collaboration will not como easily or cheaply. Long- 
standing political, bureaucratic, and professional barriers need to be overturned. Such an effort 
requires that all participants recognize that achieving their particular goal for youth— be it academic 
skills, good health, self-esteem, or economic self-sufficiency— is more likely mider a collaborative 
arrangement tiian witii continuing fragmentation. It tiien requires tiiat capacity-building resources be 
available to establish and maintain those working relationships. For schools, tiie particular 
challenge is to be actively involved in such collaboration witiiout letting ^* divert tiiem from tiieir 
primary educational mission. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Several months ago, in an appearance on the McNeil-Lehrer Newshowr in conjunction with 
the rebase of a report on the reform of middle schools, Governor Bill Clinton of Arkansas was 
asked how this particular report related to all the others that had been issued on educational reform 
over the past few years. In answering the question, Clinton noted that the release of so many 
reports on educational reform should be interpreted as a sign of hope— that people had not given up 
on the system. This hopefulness is also the most important characteristic of strategics to restructure 
American schools. These proposals represent a belief that good ideas arc out there, that educators 
and others who care about public schooling have the energy and capacity to implement new 
approaches, and that the system can be improved. 

The promise of restructuring lies in an rrray of strategies that have emerged from the 
natural variation among schools, the experience of other countries, the exemplary practices of 
particularly creative educators, and a growing number of pilot projects. The challenge in fulfilling 
that promise is threefold. The first is to determine which of the many reform strategies advocated 
under the banner of restructuring are most likely to improve student learning. As we have seen, all 
the major strategies offer hope for improving some aspect of the schooling experience, most are 
likely to enhance the conditions that contribute to effective sfjdent outcomes, but not aU are worth 
an equal investment of time and effort The second is to move beyond the unique 
circumstances — different cultures, self-selection and high motivation, above-average organizational 
capacity— that characterize the models fiom which restructuring proposals have been dmwn. Now 
the challenge is to unplement those strategies on a widespread basis in schools with varying student 
needs, goals, and resources. The third is to ensure that the promise of restructuring is not diluted 
by a kind of tokenism that accepts the rfietoric of reform, incorporates into ongoing practice those 
aspects least threatemng to the status quo, but does not alter the traditional balance of authority and 
responsibility within public education. 

As this paper has illustrated, several major pitfalls need to be overcome before these 
challenges can be resolved successfully. Although none is insurmountable, most have not yet been 
addressed by educational reformers, and continuing to ignore them is likely to relegate school 
restructuring to the proverbial graveyard of educational fads. 

Four issues are particularly significant The first is that the links between the problems of 
poor educational performance and a changing economy and the solutions embodied in different 
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restructuring proposals are not always clear or well-ardculated. Although reform is typically 
justified in tenns of student outcomes such as achievement, school completion, and employment 
skills, most restnicturing proposals have not framed the arguments supporting their adoption in 
tenns of these goals. Rather, the benefits we most often hear about arc teacher empowerment, 
parental choice, and public credibility. Given such a rationale, defenders of the status quo have 
countered with the argument that while restructuring represents an opportunity for a major power 
shift in public education, it has little to do with students. 

Consequently, it is important to make more explicit the link between the problems of 
American education— on which there is now a remaricable consensus — and each of these solutions. 
As we have seen, the current state of research knowledge is msufficient to establish a causal link, 
or even an empirical- one in some cases, between these strategies and student outcomes. However, 
in all cases, at least a logical one should be specified, shovrag the progression of changes likely to 
be associated with a particuJ ^r restructuring approach. In this way, policymakers and the public 
have a basis for understanding what they can expect to be purchasing with their money anu 
supports and educators have a clear gauge for implementing and then judging the effectiveness of 
their restructuring efforts. 

The second potential pitfall can best be described as the "blind men and the elephant" 
syndrome. Although a consensus has emerged on the problems facing American education, 
analyses of their causes sdli differ. As a result, each of the major restructuring strategies discussed 
in this paper addresses different parts of the educational system— school organization, teacher 
quality, curriculum content, parental participation, support services, and so on. Qeariy, educational 
problems are multifaceted in their causes and solutions, and some combination of restructuring 
reforms is needed. However, few efforts are being made to design any type of comprehensive 
suategy. Worse yet, some restructuring proponents are not even talking with each other on a 
regular basis. This is particularly ^nie for those advocating changes in the orgam'zation of schooling 
and those espousing different curricula and teaching methods. One group is focusing on the 
schooling process and the other on its contend For reform to be effective, however, these two must 
be joined. Right now, each is isolated from the other, and no one has even attempted to come to 
terms with the fimdamental dilemma of mutual interdependence on the one hand, and a basic 
conflict between the decentralizing tendency of one reform and the centralizing direction of the 
other. This same theme of complementarity and contradiction is equally true for other restructuring 
proposals (e.g., accountability and teacher professionalism, SBM and stronger Unks with tlie larger 
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community). Each holds one piece of the elephant, and without serious discussion across the 
different reform camps, restructuring will remain a disjointed enterprise. 

A third issue is the scant attention that has been paid to basic feasibility questions, 
particularly how r nch various restruc: Jimg reforms will cost and what new investments in capacity- 
building need to I. made. Right now, those who have examined the potential costs of restructuring 
have only been able to make very speculative estimates, and they argue that a more oiganized way 
of thiniang about cost and resource allocation is js is necessary (McGuiie and Augenblick, 1988). 
At one level, data are needed about the amount of additional resources that different types of 
restructuring will require, paiticularly in the short term for training and other start-up costs. But 
information is also needed abc it the likely effects of restructuring on the distribution of existing 
resources among schools and districts, and on the mechanisms that states and local districts use to 
finance public education. 

Although by no means unique to policy discussions of restructuring, the level of investment 
in ctsff retraining thpt each of these proposals requires has been accorded little attention. 
Proponents acknowledge that you cannot implement a fundamentally different curriculum or ask 
teachers to assume the roles of peer reviewers or gatekeepers for an array of social services without 
providing traimng and the time and opportunity to develop nev/ operating procedures in a collegial 
manner. But no one has yet made a systematic attempt to determine how much time, effort, and 
resources such changes would require of different types of schools and local districts. Polic}makers 
and educators need at least a rough balance sheet showing the relative feasibility of different 
alternatives— that is, the level of new resources required, the extent to which existing resourtes 
would need to be reallocated, the type of new staff capacity required, and the expected time-frame 
for implementing proposed changes. 

Rnally, because restructuring seeks to change who has authority over key educational 
decisions, it raises profound, normative questions about how public education should be governed 
and which values should prevail. For example, is tiie maricet mechanism inherent in choice plans 
consistent with tiie broader communitarian goals of public education? What mechanisms can be 
used to reconcile the demands of professional accountability with tiiose of political or democratic 
accountability? How can curricula meet expert standards of sound subject-matter knowledge, and 
not violate tiie norms of diverse local communities? These are tiie kinds of questions tiiat often are 
: 11 asked until after policies are implemented and begin to produce tiieir effects, intended and 
otiienvise. However, if restructuring is likely to transform schools as dramatically as its proponents 
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expect, the implications of those changes for the democratic control of public education need to be 
articulated before, rather than after, they are implementeA 

The promise of restnicturing lies in reinvigorated ideas and a new hope for solving the twin 
problems of poor educational performance and shifting economic demands. Avoiding th>^ pitfalls 
inherent in such a large-scale endeavor requires that the proponents of restructuring now move 
beyond just sellmg their good ideas, and begin the much more difficult work of policy design and 
implementation. 
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